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Pragmatism and the Tragic Sense of Life* 


Swney Hoox 


Last summer in Honolulu, on a Sunday when the East-West Philo- 
sophers’ Conference was not in session, I made an interesting discovery. 
I wandered into a church in which after the minister delivered his 
sermon the audience was invited to question him and make critical 
comments. I enjoyed it immensely. Had I remained in Hawaii I would 
have become a member of that congregation. For although I recognize 
that there are occasions when one should listen and not talk back, I 
have often suffered when compelled to sit patiently as waves of rhetoric 
or streams of outrageous misstatement or misinterpretation washed over 
me. My sympathy therefore goes out to any audience which must en- 
dure with silent composure the discussion of a controversial theme. My 
sympathy is tempered by the realization that all of you have the means 
and the long memories to make effective replies. 

In casting about for a theme, I consulted some of my distinguished 
predecessors who told me: “For Heaven’s sake and our own, don’t 
merely give us another paper. Say something of general significance”— 
which I took to be an encouragement to talk about large and contro- 
versial matters in an old-fashioned way. 


I. 


“What, if anything, has philosophy to tell us about the human 
condition, about the fate of man and his works?” This question in all 
its changes I have heard repeatedly on three major continents. It is 
asked mostly by philosophical laymen—by students and teachers and 
men of letters in search of a center, or at least a shelter, in a world be- 
come dark and insecure because of the shadows of totalitarianism and 
war. It is asked at interdisciplinary conferences; and by academic ad- 
ministrators in search of projects to recommend to foundations, projects 
which, to use an expression in wide use, “are not merely of technical 
philosophical concern.” 


*Presidential address delivered before the Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at Columbia Uni- 
versity, December 28-30, 1959. 
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The question: What saving message do philosophers bring their 
fellow-men? I have heard asked even by professional philosophers 
agonizing over the fact that they have a subject but no apparent subject- 
matter. It was heard at the XIIth International Congress of Philosophy 
at Venice—and there the Soviet philosophers undertook to answer it. 
It is raised periodically by voices in this country and in our own associa- 
tion as a protest against analytic philosophy. It was the central theme 
of the Third East-West Philosophers’ Conference where for six weeks 
forty older and almost as many younger philosophers tried to discover 
what bearing philosophy had on social practice. At one point we were 
told to imagine that we had the ear of the statesmen of the world, and 
were challenged to give them counsel on how to put the world’s affair 
in order. No one recalled Plato’s experience at Syracuse or reflected 
upon the fact that as far as we can judge the only request Aristotle 
made of Alexander, when he had Ais ear, was that he send back fresh 
biological specimens from Asia. Indeed, it is not likely that with his 
views about the essential superiority of the Greeks to the rest of man- 
kind that Aristotle would have given his blessings to Alexander’s en- 
lightened, if premature, attempt to establish a world culture or that he 
would even have been sympathetic to the purpose of the East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference. 

This question, with which I begin, is certainly a large one and may 
be deemed an appropriate theme for discussion in conjunction with 
John Dewey’s centenary year. 


II. 


For some time now philosophers have been disputing with each 
other about what philosophy should or should not be. They would be 
better occupied, it seems to me, doing each what he thinks philosophic- 
ally worth while instead of objecting either to linguistic analysis or 
metaphysical speculation, as the case may be. The issue is not one of 
proper definition or even whether philosophy is a science or a body of 
knowledge of comparable objectivity, but rather whether it is worth 
doing, whether there is sufficient illumination and fun in pursuing 
certain themes, ignored by others, to justify contnuing to do so. After 
all no one really believes that only science is a self-justifying enterprise. 
But since the subject has become moot and since there has developed a 
wide concern about what, if anything, philosophy has to say of general 
human concern, some remarks about it are in order. 

As some of you are aware, I have for many years concerned myself 
with problems of social and political and legal philosophy, with “prob- 
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lems of men” as authentic as any of those recognized by thinkers who 
would reform modern philosophy. But I find myself increasingly out 
of sympathy with those who have impugned the whole philosophical 
enterprise because of its failure to serve as a beacon to mankind in 
distress. When I ask myself why I feel unconfortable and at odds with 
those who attack philosophers because they have nothing of immedi- 
ate, practical moment to say, I find that my conception of philosophy 
although stated sometimes in words similar to theirs, differs in impor- 
tant ways. Put most succinctly, although I believe that philosophy is a 
quest for wisdom, many of those who cite this phrase, too, speak and 
act as if they already had it. The difference may be only of nuance and 
emphasis but it has a profound bearing on one’s conception of the 
appropriate role of the philosopher in the culture of his time. It is the 
difference between being a moralist and being a moralizer. The moral- 
izer may be called “the shouting moralist,” of whom Santayana some- 
where says that he “no doubt has his place but not in philosophy.” It 
is a difference, on the one hand, between analyzing specfiic and basic 
social problems and conflicts, and clarifying the issues in dispute with 
all the tools at one’s command—and, on the other, proclaiming solu- 
tions and programs on the basis of antecedent commitments which one 
shares with some faction of his fellow-men. It is the difference between 
approaching problems of human experience in terms of one’s vocation 
as a philosopher, which is to do intellectual justice to the varied and con- 
flicting interests present or discovered, and one’s vocation as a citizen 
limited by specific duties he must fulfill. It is the difference between 
intellectual concern which may or may not lead to programs of action 
and commitment to programs of action which by their very nature 
estops self-critical thought. 

In the course of its history philosophy has been many things. But 
its distinctive concern at all times Aas been the quest for wisdom. Other- 
wise there would be no point in including thinkers like Descartes or 
Leibnitz in the history of philosophy in addition to the history of science 
or mathematics. What distinguishes the philosopher as a moralist from 
the philosopher as a mathematician, logician or natural scientist, and 
from the ordinary man as a philosopher, is his sustained reflective pur- 
suit of wisdom. This means two things. The systematic study of the 
knowledge which is relevant to wisdom: and the analysis of the com- 
mitments we assume and rule out when knowledge is related to policy. 
All of us know that wisdom and knowledge are not the same thing 
but we sometimes mistakenly speak as if they are opposed. A man may 
have knowledge of many things and not be wise but a wise man cannot 
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be ignorant of the things he is wise about. He must have knowledge of 
the nature and career of values in human experience; knowledge of the 
nature and history of the situations in which they develop and conflict; 
knowledge of the minds and emotions of the carriers of value; knowl- 
edge of the consequences of actions taken or proposed. The wise man 
is not one who merely recites moral principles and applies a ready-made 
schedule of moral obligations to the problems and perplexities of value 
conflict. He is one who on the basis of what he already knows, or be- 
lieves he knows, makes fresh inquiry into the situations which define 
alternatives and exact their costs. “Only the conventional and the 
fanatical,” observes Dewey, “are always immediately sure of right and 
wrong in conduct.” This means that a philosopher must earn his title 
to be wise not by right of philosophical tradition or philology but by 
the hard work of acquiring relevant knowledge and by hard thinking 
about it. 

Here lie important tasks for the philosopher. To be wise he must 
immerse himself in the actual subject matters (not necessarily experi- 
ences) out of which life’s problems arise. To be wise about economic 
affairs he must study economics, to be wise about problems of law he 
must study law, to be wise about politics he must study history, so- 
ciology and other disciplines. To be wise about war and peace he must 
study military technology and the theory and practice of communism 
including its strategic exploitation of peace movements to disarm the 
free world. Indeed, these subjects are so interrelated that to be wise 
about any one of them he must study them all. And I might add, in 
view of some current writing, to be wise about education it is not 
enough merely to rebaptize the ends of the good life as ends of a good 
education, too, as if without operational application to concrete his- 
torical situations, they had any but a peripheral bearing on the great, 
current problems of education. One must study social history, the psy- 
chology of learning, the methods and techniques of pedagogy to achieve 
educational wisdom. To enumerate the ends of the good life is not 
enough. Nor is a primer on logical analysis which can serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of any subject, a primer to a philosophy of 
education. 

All of these problems are of tremendous complexity because of 
the number of independent variables they contain, because they rarely 
permit of controlled experiment, and because the community must 
sometimes act upon them in desperate urgency before the analysis is 
complete. This should make for humility among philosophers even as 
they bring to the study of these problems the methodological sophisti- 
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cation, the arts and skills of analysis which are the hallmarks of their 
profession. This is what J mean by “the problems of men.” It is phi- 
losophy not as a quest for salvation but as a pursuit of understanding 
of great cultural issues and their possible upshot. It does not start from 
a complete stock of philosophical wisdom which it dispenses to others 
with hortatory ferver but with an initial sense of concern to meet the 
challenge of the great unresolved problems of our time, offering 
analysis of these problems which will win the respect of the specialist 
and yet command the attention of everyman, e.g. how to preserve 
peace and freedom, achieve adequate production and meaningful voca- 
tions for all, design patterns of creative leisure, effect desegration if 
possible without coercion, establish a welfare state and a spirit of enter- 
prise, preserve national security and the right to dissent. It is philosophy 
as normative social inquiry. And it is not social reform. How could 
philosophy be identified with social reform in view of the existence of 
many esteemed philosophers from Aristotle to Santayana whose judg- 
ments of wisdom were conservative, hostile to social reform? Such 
identification would be comparable to defining a physicist as one who 
was committed to a specific hypothesis in physics. 

At this point my inner ear senses unspoken murmurs of surprise. 
“Surely,” some of you must be saying, “this constitutes a repudiation of 
John Dewey’s conception of philosophy, for, after all, does not Dewey 
call upon philosophers as philosophers to do precisely what is being 
urged they should not do? Does not Dewey call upon philosophers to 
play the role of social reformers?” My answer is: “Not as I understand 
him and not as he is to be understood in the light of all he has written.” 

Here is not the place to provide the documentation. I content my- 
self merely with saying that Dewey has a very complex conception of 
philosophy. Philosophy is indeed concerned primarily with what I call 
normative problems of social inquiry. But its function is also to provide 
leading, speculative ideas in science—natural and social. And a third 
function is to weave together certain families of ideas into a philosophi- 
cal synthesis. “There is a kind of music of ideas,” he says, “which 
appeals, apart from any question of verification, to the mind of 
thinkers!” Nor is this all. The philosopher must bring some perspec- 
tive or vision to bear upon the world which is related to issues of value 
and hence makes the analysis of normative problems of social inquiry 
more sensitive. “Philosophies,” declares Dewey, “are different ways of 
construing life... .” 

There is more, then, than problems of normative social inquiry 
which falls within the province of the philosopher’s concern. There is 
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the illuminating perspective in which they are seen which is meta- 
physics. “If philosophy be criticism,” Dewey asks in Experience and 
Nature, “what is to be said of the relation of philosophy to meta- 
physics?” His answer briefly is that metaphysics is a description of 
those gross features of the world which constitute the backdrop of the 
theatre of human activity against which men play out their lives. The 
conduct of life and the analysis of its problems, however indirectly, 
will reflect what we believe to be the generic features of human ex- 
perience in the world. In this sense, as ultimately related to the human 
scene and the adventure of human life, but not to ontology, meta- 
physics is “a ground map of the province of criticism establishing base 
lines to be employed in more intricate triangulations.” 

This brings me finally to my theme of the tragic sense of life as a 
feature of human experience which provides an illuminating perspec- 
tive upon the analysis of man’s problems. The juxaposition of the 
expressions “pragmatism” and “the tragic sense of life” may appear be- 
wildering to those who understand pragmatism as a narrow theory of 
meaning and “the tragic sense of life” as the hysterical lament that 
man is not immortal—the theme song of Unamuno’s book of that title. 
To speak of pragmatism and the tragic sense of life is somewhat like 
speaking of “The Buddhism of John Dewey” or “The Dewey No- 
body Knows.” 

I am not aware that Dewey ever used the phrase “the tragic sense 
of life” but I know that growing up in the shadow of the Civil War, 
he felt what I shall describe by it and that it is implied in his account 
of moral experience. At any rate nothing of moment depends upon 
whether the view is actually Dewey’s or Hegel’s or William James’ or 
Nicolai Hartmann’s in all of whom it can be found. I take the responsi- 
bility of the interpretation and its application. It is a perspective which 
seems to me to illumine the pragmatic view that problems of norma- 
tive social inquiry—morals in the broad sense—are the primary—not 
exclusive—subject matter of philosophy, and that reason or scientific 
intelligence can and should be used to resolve them. 

By the tragic sense of life I do not understand merely sensitivity 
to the presence of evil or suffering in the world although all tragic 
situations to some degree involve one or the other. And since I have 
mentioned Buddha I should like to say that the presence of the evils 
in the world which led Buddha to surrender his Kingdom in order to 
seek salvation for himself and mankind are not to me the realities 
fundamental to the tragic sense of life. There were three things in 
Buddha’s experience, reflection upon which led him to a renunciation 
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of his princely lot and a quest for liberation from desire and incarnate 
existence—sickness, old age and death. One can very well understand 
why in the world in which he lived and for many centuries thereafter 
until our own, these phenomena loomed so large in the over-populated 
and poverty-stricken areas of Asia. Nonetheless if we are to distinguish 
between the sense of the pitiful and the sense of the tragic—sickness, 
old age and even many forms of death, despite their numbing effect 
upon human sensibility, are not necessarily to be classified as tragic. 

First, given the rapidly expanding horizons of knowledge in our 
age, there is nothing in the nature of things which requires that the 
sick, any more than the poor, must always be with us. If scientific 
medicine develops at the same pace in the next few hundred years as 
it has in the last century, it is not shallow optimism to anticipate that 
the most serious forms of sickness will disappear and not be replaced 
by others. Even where sickness is present it may be the occasion 
of tragedy but by itself is not an illustration of it. In relation to the 
forces of nature man’s lot may appear pitiful. The tragic is a moral 
phenomenon. 

What is true of sickness is true of old age. The aged arouse our 
compassion because of their feebleness and fragility—and the mul- 
tiplicity of their aches and pains. When these are absent—and this, 
too, is a concern of scientific medicine—there is a chance for serenity, 
wisdom and beauty of spirit to manifest themselves. There is some- 
times a grandeur and stateliness about an old tree which aged persons 
do not possess because the processes of physical degeneration, and the 
consequent weakening of the vital powers, make man pitiful. There 
is no tragedy in growing old biologically but only sorrow; the element 
of the tragic enters in the defeat of plans or hopes, in the realization 
that in much grief there is not much wisdom, and that we cannot 
count merely upon the passage of time alone to diminish our stupidities 
and cruelties. 

But what of death—Buddha’s third appalling discovery—preoccu- 
pation with which has become so fashionable today among some Euro- 
pean existentialist philosophers that their philosophy seems to be more 
a meditation upon death than upon life? Is not death the ultimate 
source of whatever is tragic in life? I cannot bring myself to think so. 
Nor can I convince myself that its nature and significance in life waited 
to be discovered by Kierkegaard and Heidegger and their modern 
disciples. 

It is the reflective attitude towards death not the popular attitude 
or the one displayed by those in its last agonies, which throws light on 
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its nature and place in life. The attitude exhibited by Socrates in facing 
it seems wiser than that expressed by the contemnors of the rational 
life who not content with talking about what they find when they 
look into themselves inflate it into a universal trait of the human 
psyche. So Tolstoy who is quoted by existentialist writers, writes: “If a 
man has learned to think, no matter what he may think about, he is 
always thinking of his own death. All philosophers are like that. And 
what truth can there be, if there is death?” Logically, of course, this 
makes no more sense than the even more extreme statement of Sartre 
that “if we must die then our life has no meaning,” which to those who 
solve some problems in life and therefore find some meaning, might 
be taken as a premise in a new short proof of human immortality. All 
this it seems to me expresses little more than a fear of death and a crav- 
ing for immortality. It is a commonplace observation, however, that 
most human beings who desire immortality ucsire not unending life 
but unending youth or other desirable qualities which life makes pos- 
sible. The fable of Juno and her lover in which Juno petitions the Gods 
to take back the gift of eternal life they had conferred upon a mortal 
indicates that the Greeks knew that a life without end could be a 
dubious blessing. In this respect the Hellenes were wiser than the 
Hebrews whose God drives Adam from Paradise after he had eaten 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge to prevent him from eating of the 
fruit of the tree of eternal life. Agony over death strikes me as one of 
the uniloveliest features of the intellectual life of our philosophic times— 
and certainly unworthy of any philosophy which conceives itself as a 
quest for wisdom. It has never been clear to me why those who are 
nauseated by life, not by this or that kind of life but any kind of life, 
should be so fearful of death. 

Wisdom is knowledge of the uses of life and death. The uses of 
life are to be found in the consummatory experiences of vision and 
delight, of love, understanding, art, friendship and creative activity. 
That is why in a contingent world of finite men, vulnerable to powers 
they cannot control which sometimes robs them of the possibility of 
any justifying consummations, death has its uses, too. For it gives us 
some assurance that no evil or suffering lasts forever. To anyone aware 
of the multitude of infamies and injustices which men have endured, 
of the broken bodies and tortured minds of the victims of these cruel- 
ties, of the multiple dimensions of pain in which millions life on mat- 
tress graves or with minds shrouded in darkness, death must sometimes 
appear as a beneficent release not an inconsolable affliction. It washes 
the earth clean of what cannot be cleansed in any other way. Not all 
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the bright promises of a future free of these stains of horror can re- 
deem by one iota the lot of those who will not live to see the dawn of 
the new day. 

It is nobler to exist and struggle in a world in which there is al- 
ways a vital option to live or die. The fear of death, the desire to sur- 
vive at any cost or price in human degradation, has been the greatest 
ally of tyranny, past and present. “There are times,” says Woodbridge, 
“when a man ought to be more afraid of living than dying.” And we 
may add, there are situations in which because of the conditions of 
survival, the worst thing we can know of anyone is that he has sur- 
vived. We have known such times and situations. They may come 
again. 

Even in a world in which all injustices, cruelties and physical 
anguish have disappeared, the possibility of withdrawing from it makes 
the world insofar forth a better and a freer world. So long as we retain 
possession of our faculties, our decision to remain in the world indicates 
a participating responsibility on our part for those events within it 
which our continuance affects. If human beings were unable to die they 
would to that extent be unfree. Man shares a conatus sui esse persevare 
with everything else in the world or at least with all other sentient 
beings. But just because he can on rational grounds give up his being, 
choose not to be, he differentiates himself most strikingly from his 
fellow creatures in nature. I conclude therefore that death as such is 
not a tragic phenomenon and that its presence does not make the world 
and our experience within it tragic. It would be truer to call tragic a 
world in which men wanted to die but couldn’t. 

What, then, do I mean by the tragic sense of life and what is its 
relevance to pragmatism? I mean by the tragic sense a very simple 
thing which is rooted in the very nature of the moral experience and 
the phenomenon of moral choice. Every genuine experience of moral 
doubt and perplexity in which we ask: “What should I do?” takes 
place in a situation where good conflicts with good. If we already know 
what is evil the moral inquiry is over, or it never really begins. “The 
worse or evil,” says Dewey, “is the rejected good” but until we reject 
it, the situation is one in which apparent good opposes apparent good. 
“All the serious perplexities of life come back to the genuine difficulty 
of forming a judgment as to the values of a situation: they come back 
to a conflict of goods.” No matter how we resolve the opposition some 
good will be sacrificed, some interest, whose immediate craving for 
satisfaction may be every whit as intense and authentic as its fellows, 
will be modified, frustrated or even suppressed. Where the goods in- 
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volved are of a relatively low order, like decisions about what to eat, 
where to live, where to go, the choice is unimportant except to the 
mind of a child. There are small tragedies as there are small deaths. At 
any level the conflict of values must become momentous to oneself or 
others to convey adequately the tragic quality. Where the choice is be- 
tween goods that are complex in structure and consequential for the 
future, the tragic quality of the moral dilemma emerges more clearly. 
And when it involves basic choices of love, friendship, vocations, the 
quality becomes poignant. The very nature of the self as expressed in 
habits, dispositions and character is to some extent altered by these de- 
cisions. If, as Hobbes observes, “Hell is truth seen too late,” all of us 
must live in it. No matter how justified in smug retrospect our moral 
decisions seem to have been, only the unimaginative will fail to see the 
possible selves we have sacrificed to become what we are. Grant that 
all regrets are vain, that any other choice would have been equally or 
more regretted, the selves we might have been are eloquent witnesses 
of values we failed to enjoy. If we have played it safe and made our 
existence apparently secure, the fascinating experience of a life of ad- 
venture and experience can never be ours, and every thought of a good 
fight missed will be accompanied by a pang. It is a poor spirit William 
James reminds us who does not sense the chagrin of the tardy Crillon, 
who arriving when the battle is over is greeted by Henry IV with the 
words: “Hang yourself, brave Crillon! We fought at Arques, and you 
were not there!” On the other hand, if we have scorned to put down 
our roots, hugged our liberty tightly to ourselves by refusing to give 
hostages to fortune, become crusaders or martyrs for lost causes, we 
have thrust from ourselves the warmth of sustained affection, and the 
comforting regularities which can best heal the bruised spirit. © 
There is a conflict not only between the good and the good but 
between the good and the right where the good is a generic term for 
all the values in a situation and the right for all the obligations. The 
concepts of good and right are irreducible to each other in ordinary 
use. We are often convinced we must fulfill a certain duty even when 
we are far from convinced to the same degree that the action or the 
rule it exemplifies will achieve the greatest good. The “good” is related 
to the reflective satisfaction of an interest: “the right” to the fulfillment 
of a binding demand or rule of the community. There is no moral 
problem when in doing the right thing we can see that it also leads to 
the greatest good or when striving for the greatest good conforms to our 
sense of what is right. But the acute ethical problems arise when in the 
pursuit of the good we do things which appear not to be right, as e.g., 
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when in order to avoid the dangers of war a nation repudiates its treaty 
obligations or when in order to win a war non-combatants are punished 
who are in no way responsible for the actions of others. They also arise 
when in doing what is right our actions result in evil consequences, 
as e.g., when a dangerous criminal, set free on a legal technicality, kills 
again or when the refusal to surrender to the unjust claims of an 
aggressor results in wholesale slaughter. Many have been the attempts 
made to escape the antinomies between the right and the good by 
defining the good as the object of right or the right merely as the means 
to the good. All have failed. To act upon the right no matter what its 
consequences for human weal or woe seems inhuman, at times insane. 
The thirst for righteousness has too often been an angry thirst satisfied 
if at all by long draughts of blood. On the other hand, the attempt to 
do good by amy means no matter how unjust, is subhuman and 
usually irrational. 

As compared to traditional ethical doctrines, ideal utilitarianism 
reaches farthest in our quest for an adequate ethics but in the end it, 
too, must be rejected. And it was the pragmatist and pluralist, William 
James, long before Pritchard and Ross, who indicated why in the 
famous question he asked: “If the hypothesis were offered us of a 
world in which Messrs. Fourier’s and Bellamy’s and Morris’ Utopia 
should all be outdone, and millions be kept permanently happy on the 
one simple condition that a certain lost soul on the far off edge of 
things should lead a life of lonely torture, what except a specifical and 
independent sort of emotion can it be which would make us immedi- 
ately feel . . . how hideous a thing would be its enjoyment when 
deliberately accepted as the fruit of such a bargain?” The situation is 
unaltered if we recognize that there are other goods besides happiness 
and that justice is itself a good, because in that case the conflict breaks 
out again between good and good. In this connection I would venture 
the statement that it is the failure to see the radical pluralism in the 
nature of the goods which are reckoned in the consequences of an 
action which accounts both for Moore’s view that it is self-evident that 
it can never be right knowingly to approve an action that would make 
the world as a whole worse than some alternative action and for Kant’s 
view that there are some duties that it would always be right to per- 
form, even if the consequences of the action resulted in a worse world 
or in no world at all. No specific rule can be laid down as absolutely 
binding in advance either way. Nothing can take the place of intelli- 
gence; the better or the lesser evil in each situation can be best defined 
as the object of reflective choice. Even the decision in the stock illustra- 
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tion of the text-books whether to execute an innocent man or turn him 
over to be tortured in order to save the community from destruction— 
would depend upon a complex of circumstances. It is perfectly con- 
ceivable that an unjust act will sometimes produce the greater good or 
the lesser evil. It is sometimes necessary to burn down a house to save a 
village. Although when applied to human beings the logic seems 
damnable, few are prepared to take the position of Kant in those 
agonizing moral predicaments that are not uncommon in history, 
especially the history of oppressed minority peoples, in which the sur- 
vival of the group can be purchased only at the price of the pain, degra- 
dation and death of the innocent. No matter how we choose, we must 
either betray the ideal of the greater good or the ideal of right or justice. 
In this lies the agony of the choice. 

Many have been the attempts to escape the guilt of that choice. I 
cite one from the past. During the Middle Ages, Maimonides writing 
on the Laws of the Torah to guide his people discusses what a com- 
munity is to do when it is beset by enemies who demand the life of one 
man with the threat to kill all of he be not turned over to them. 
Maimonides teaches that they are to refuse to turn over any man even 
if all must die in consequence, except if their enemies call out the name 
of a specific person. I had heard this teaching defended on the ground 
that if the community itself had to make the decision who was to die, 
it would be taking the guilt of an innocent man’s death upon itself, 
which is impermissable. But if the enemy names the man, then he can 
be turned over because the guilt and sin fall now on their heads. By 
this miserable evasion it was thought that the tragic choice could be 
avoided. But it turns out that Maimonides has been misread. What 
Maimonides really taught is that only if the name of the person who 
has been called out is of one already under the death sentence for his 
crimes should he be surrendered. But never an innocent man. “Never,” 
however, is a long time. It is problematic whether the Jews would have 
survived if they had always abided by Maimonides’ injunction. 

If anything, human beings are more readily inclined to sacrifice 
the right to the good than the good to the right especially in revolu- 
tionary situations which have developed because of grievances too long 
unmet. It can easily be shown that it was Lenin’s conception of Com- 
munist ethics which implicitly defined the right action as consisting in 
doing anything—literally anything that would bring victory in the 
class struggle—which explains the transformation of a whole generation 
of idealists into hangmen. In fact the health of the revolution whether 
in the times of Robespierre or Castro never really requires the holocaust 
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of victims offered up to it. But no revolution including our own has 
ever been achieved without injustice to someone. However the conflict 
between the principles of right and the values of good be theoretically 
resolved, in every concrete situation it leads to some abridgement of 
principle or some diminuation of value. 

The most dramatic of all moral conflicts is not between good and 
good, or between good and right, but between right and right. This in 
its starkest form is the theme of Sophoclean tragedy but the primary 
locus of the tragic situation is not in a play but in life, in law, and in 
history. Innocence in personal matters consists in overlooking the con- 
flict of moral duties and obligations. Innocence in political matters, 
the characteristic of ritualistic liberalism, consists in failing to see the 
conflicts of rights in our Bill of Rights and the necessity of their intelli- 
gent adjustment. In our own country we have witnessed again and 
again the antinomy of rights revealed in divided loyalties, in the con- 
flict between allegiance to the laws of the state and allegiance to what 
is called divine law or natural law or the dictates of conscience. On the 
international scene it is expressed in the conflict of incompatible na- 
tional claims, each with some measure of justification, as in the Israeli- 
Arab impasse. 

One of the noteworthy features of moral intuitionism as illustrated 
in the doctrines of Ross is this recognition that prima facie duties con- 
flict and that every important moral act exhibits at the same time char- 
acteristics which tend to make it both prima facie right and prima facie 
wrong so that although we may claim certainty about these prima facie 
duties, any particular moral judgment or action is at best only probable 
or contingent. As Ross says, “There is therefore much truth in the 
description of the right act as a fortunate act.” From this the conclusion 
to be drawn, it seems to me ,is that the most important prima facie 
duty of all in a situation requiring moral decision is that of conscien- 
tiousness, or reflective assessment of all the relevant factors involved, 
and the searching exploration of our own hearts to determine what we 
sincerely want, whether we really wish to do what is right in a situation 
or to get our own scheming way come what may. As much if not more 
evil results from confusion of our purposes and ignorance of our mo- 
tives than from ruthless and clear-eyed resolve to ignore everyone’s 
interests but one’s own. This emphasis on the importance of reflective 
inquiry into the features of the situation which bear on the rightness of 
an action seems to me to be more important than Ross’ conception or 
interpretation of the intuitive apprehension of our prima facie duties. 
It is easier to doubt that we have this faculty of infallible intuition than 
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that our intelligence has the power to discover our conflicts and mediate 
between them. 

Irony is compounded with tragedy in the fact that many of the 
rights we presently enjoy we owe to our ancestors who in the process 
of winning them for us deprived others of their rights. In some regions 
of the world the very ground on which people stand was expropriated 
by force and fraud from others by their ancestors. Yet as a rule it 
would be a new injustice to seek to redress the original injustice by 
depriving those of their possessions who hold present title to them. 
Every just demand for reparations against an aggressor country is an 
unjust demand on the descendants of its citizens who as infants were 
not responsible for the deeds of aggression. That is why history is the 
arena of the profoundest moral conflicts in which some legitimate right 
has always been sacrificed, sometimes on the altars of the God of War. 

The Christian and especially the Buddhist ethics of purity which 
seeks to transcend this conflict and avoid guilt by refusal to violate 
anyone’s right in such situations, can only do so by withdrawing from 
the plane of the ethical altogether. This may succeed in God’s eyes but 
not in man’s. The Buddhist saint or any other who out of respect for 
the right to life of man or beast refuses ever to use force, or to kill, even 
when this is the only method, as it sometimes is, that will save multi- 
tudes from suffering and death, makes himself responsible for the 
greater evil, all the more so because he claims to be acting out of com- 
passion. He cannot avoid guilt whether we regard him as more than 
man or less than man. No more than we does he escape the tragic decision. 

There are three generic approaches to the tragic conflicts of life. 
The first approach is that of history. The second is that of love. The 
third is that of creative intelligence in quest for ways of mediation 
which I call here the pragmatic. 

The approach of history is best typified by Hegel precisely because 
he tries to put a gloss of reason over the terrible events which constitute 
so much of the historical process. Its upshot is woefully inept to its 
intent. It suggests not only that whatever cause wins and however it 
wins, is more just than the cause which is defeated, but that the loser is 
the more wicked and not merely the weaker. Further, it calls into ques- 
tion the very fact of tragic conflict from which it so perceptively starts. 
No one has seen more profoundly into the nature of the tragic situation 
than Hegel and its stark clash of equally legitimate rights. But his 
solution, expressed in Schiller’s dictum Die Weltgeschichte ist das 
Weltgericht, as Hegel develops it, makes the philosophy of history a 
theodicy. It thereby vulgarizes tragedy. For it attempts to console man 
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with a dialectical proof that his agony and defeat are not really evils 
but necessary elements in the goodness of the whole. The position is 
essentially religious. No monotheistic religion which conceives of God 
as both omnipotent and benevolent, no metaphysics which asserts that 
the world is rational, necessary and good has any room for genuine 
tragedy. 

The approach of love is incomplete and ambiguous. It is incomplete 
because if love is more than a feeling of diffused sympathy but is ex- 
pressed in action no man can love everyone or identify himself with 
every interest. Empirically love has produced as much disunity as unity 
in the world—not only in Troy but in Jerusalem. Injustice is often born 
of love, not only of self-love but of love of some rather than others. 
Love is not only incomplete but ambiguous. There are various kinds 
of love and the actions to which they lead may be incompatible. An 
order of distinction is required. A man’s love for his family must be 
discriminatory: his love of mankind not. He cannot love both in the 
same way without denying one or the other. The quality of love is 
altered with the range of its generalization. In one sense love always 
shows a bias which reinforces some conflicting interest; in another it 
gives all conflicting values its blessing without indicating any specific 
mode of action by which conflict can be mediated. Love may enable a 
person to live with the burden of guilt which he assumes when he 
sacrifices one right to another. But it is no guide to social conflict as the 
last two thousand years have shown. Because the Lord loves man 
equally nothing follows logically about the equality of man before the 
Law. “The Agape quality of love,” says Tillich, “sees man as God sees 
him.” But what man can tell us how God sees man? “Agape,” continues 
Tillich, “loves in everybody and through everybody love itself.” Karl 
Barth speaks more simply and intelligibly, and with a basic brutality 
which is the clue to his crude neutralism, when he claims that such love 
has no bearing whatever for the organization of any human society. 

Finally there is the method of creative intelligence. It, too, tries to 
make it possible for men to live with the tragic conflict of goods and 
rights and duties, to mediate not by arbitrary fiat but through informed 
and responsible decision. Whoever uses this method must find his way 
among all the conflicting claims. He must therefore give each one of 
them and the interests it represents tongue or voice. Every claimant 
therefore has a right to be heard. The hope is that as much as possible 
of each claim may be incorporated in some inclusive or shared interest 
which is accepted because the alternatives are less satisfactory. To this 
end we investigate every relevant feature about it, the conditions under 
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which it emerged, its proximate causes and consequences, the costs of 
gratifying it, the available alternatives and their costs. Every mediation 
entails some sacrifice. The quest for the unique good of the situation, 
for what is to be done here and now, may point to what is better than 
anything else available but what it points to is also a lesser evil. It is a 
lesser evil whether found in a compromise or in moderating the de- 
mand of a just claim or in learning to live peacefully with one’s differ- 
ences on the same general principle which tells us that a divorce is 
better for all parties concerned than a murder. In every case the rules, 
the wisdom, the lessons of the past are to be applied but they have pre- 
sumptive, not final, validity because they may be challenged by new 
presumptions. “The pragmatic import of the logic of individualized 
situations,” says Dewey, “is to transfer the attention of theory from 
pre-occupation with general conceptions to the problem of developing 
effective methods of inquiry,” and applying them. It is a logic which 
does not preach solutions but explores the suggestions which emerge 
from the analyses of problems. Its categorical imperative is to inquire, 
to reason together, to seek in every crisis the creative devices and inven- 
tions that will not only make life fuller and richer but tragedy bearable. 
William James makes essentially the same point as Dewey in the 
langauge of ideals. Since in the struggles between ideals “victory and 
defeat there must be, the victory to be philosophically prayed for is that 
of the more inclusive side—of the side which even in the hour of tri- 
umph will to some degree do justice to the ideals in which the van- 
quished interests lay. . . .” But prayer is not enough. He goes on: 
“Invent some manner of realizing your own ideals which will also 
satisfy the alien demands—that and that only is the path of peace.” To 
which we must add, provided there is a reciprocal will to peace in the 
matter. And even then, your own or the alien demands or both must be 
curtailed. 

As you may have gathered by this time, I have been concerned to 
show that this pragmatic approach to the moral problem can not only 
be squared with the recognition of tragic conflicts, of troubles, minor 
and grave, which dog the life of man in a precarious world, but that it 
gets its chief justification from this recognition. Intelligence may be 
optimistic when it deals with the control of things but the moral life by 
its very nature forbids the levity and superficiality which has often 
been attributed to the pragmatic approach by its unimaginative critics. 

Indeed I make bold to claim that the pragmatic approach to tragedy 
is more serious, even more heroic, than any other approach because it 
doesn’t resign itself to the bare fact of tragedy or take easy ways out at 
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the price of truth. Where death does not result from the tragic situa- 
tion, there are always consequences for continued living which it takes 
responsibly without yielding to despair. It does not conceive of tragedy 
as a pre-ordained doom, but as one in which the plot to some extent 
depends upon us, so that we become the creators of our own tragic 
history. We cannot then palm off altogether the tragic outcome upon 
the universe in the same way as we can with a natural disaster. 

Contrast this attitude towards tragedy with the Hegelian fetishism 
of history which in the end is but the rationalization of cruelty. Con- 
trast it with the Judaic-Christian conception which offers at the price 
of truth, the hope that the felicities of salvation will both explain and 
recompense human suffering. Contrast it with the attitude of Unamuno 
whose hunger for immortality is so intense that he sees in intelligence 
or reason the chief enemy of life, both in time and eternity. For him the 
joy and delight of life is the conflict of value and value no matter what 
the cost. “The very essence of tragedy,” he tells us, “is the combat of 
life with reason.” And since the Inquisitor is concerned with the eternal 
life of his victim’s soul, the potential victim must defend the Inquisi- 
tor’s place in society and regard him as far superior to the merchant 
who merely ministers to his needs. “There is much more humanity in 
the Inquisitor,” he says. Crazed by this thirst for the infinite, Unamuno 
glorifies war as the best means of spreading love and knowledge. He 
illustrates the dialectic of total absurdity and caprice in thought which 
often prepares the way for atrocity in life. Here is no quest for the 
better, for the extension of reasonable controls in life and society, for 
peace in action. 

To be sure, Unamuno is so horrified by the flux of things in which 
all things are ultimately liquefied that he expresses pity for the very 
“star-strewn heavens” whose light will some day be quenched. But this 
cosmic sentimentality is disdainful of the vexatious, unheroic daily 
tasks of mediating differences, even of mitigating the consequences of 
irreconciliable conflicts, of devising ways to limit human suffering 
whose ubiquitous presence is the alleged cause of spiritual agony. 

No two thinkers seem so far removed from each other as Miguel 
de Unamuno and Bertrand Russell—and as philosophers they are 
indeed related as a foothill to a Himalayan peak. But this makes all the 
more significant the similarity of their attitude towards the arts of 
social control which require the extension of man’s power over nature. 
For Russell, any philosophy, and particularly one like Dewey’s, which 
interprets ideas as implicit guides to activity and behavior, and knowl- 
edge as dependent upon experimental reconstructive activity in the 
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situation which provokes it, exhibits “the danger of what may be called 
cosmic impiety.” It is an arrogant power-philosophy whose insolence 
towards the universe is hardly less objectionable when it stresses social 
power than individual power. 

It is fortunate that Russell’s attitude—in which he is not always con- 
sistent—towards scientific power and control of our natural environ- 
ment has not prevailed, otherwise the whole of modern civilization 
including modern medicine would never have developed. The charge 
of megalomania against any view of knowledge just because it is not a 
pure spectator view is absurd. For the pragmatic view accepts the 
Spinozistic dictum that nature can be changed only by nature’s means. 
The problem is to discover or devise these means. This cannot be intelli- 
gently done without experimental activity. According to Russell’s own 
position, power itself is neither good nor bad but only the uses and 
ends of power. But since he also tells us that there is no such thing as a 
rational or irrational end, that intelligence or reason is helpless in deter- 
mining what we should do with our power, one can argue with much 
better warrant that it is his view, if acted upon, that increases “the 
danger of vast social disaster” than the pragmatic view which believes 
that by changing nature and society, man can to some extent change 
themselves in the light of rationally determined ends. No humane 
person can read history without being moved more by man’s failures 
to use the knowledge he has had to remove the evils and sufferings 
which were remedial than by his attempt to achieve too great a control 
or power over nature. It was not science which was responsible for the 
use of the atomic bomb. It was politics—a failure of politics to under- 
stand the true situation. The pitiful disparity at any particular time 
between what we know and what don’t know is sufficient to inspire 
a sense of humility in the most intellectually ambitious. But it is only 
in the most vulgarized sense of the term “pragmatism,” a sense which 
Russell helped to popularize by flagrant misunderstandings, that the 
adequacy of a theory of knowledge, which regards activity or experi- 
ment as integral to the achievement of knowledge of fact, can be judged 
by its alleged social consequences. 

I am more interested tonight in stating a position than establishing 
it. As I understand the pragmatic perspective on life, it is an attempt 
to make it possible for men to live in a world of inescapable tragedy,— 
a tragedy which flows from the conflict of moral ideals——without 
lomentation, defiance or make-believe. According to this perspective 
even in the best of human worlds there will be tragedy—tragedy perhaps 
without bloodshed but certainly not without tears. It focuses its analysis 
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on problems of normative social inquiry in order to reduce the costs of 
tragedy. Its view of man is therefore melioristic, not optimistic. Some 
philosophers belittle man by asking him to look at the immensities 
without: others belittle him by asking him to look at the perversities 
and selfishness within. Pragmatism denies nothing about the world 
or men which one truly finds in them but it sees in men something 
which is at once, to use the Sophoclean phrase, more wonderful and 
more terrible than anything else in the universe, viz., the power to 
make themselves and the world around them better or worse. In this 
way pragmatic miliorism avoids the romantic pessimism of Russell’s 
free man, shaking his first in defiance of a malignant universe, and 
the grandoise optimism of Niebuhr’s redeemed man with his delusions 
of a cosmic purpose which he knows is there but knows in a way in 
which neither he nor anyone else can possibly understand. 

To the meliorist the recognition of the gamut of tragic possibilities 
is what feeds his desire to find some method of negotiating conflicts 
of value by intelligence rather than war, or brute force. But this is not 
as simple as it sounds. There is no substitute for intelligence. But intel- 
ligence may not be enough. It may not be enough because of limitations 
of our knowledge, because of the limited reach of our powers of control. 
It may not be enough because of the recalcitrance of will—not merely 
the recalcitrance of will to act upon goods already known and not in 
dispute, but because of unwillingness to find out what the maximizing 
good in the situation is. And although we are seeking to settle conflicts 
of value by the use of intelligence rather than by force, is it not true 
that sometimes intelligence requires the use of force? 

Let us take this last question first. Faced by a momentous conflict 
of values in which some value must give way if the situation is to be 
resolved, the rational approach is to find some encompassing value on 
the basis of some shared interest. This, as we have seen, involves will- 
ingness to negotiate—to negotiate honestly. The grim fact, however, 
is that there is sometimes no desire to reason, no wish to negotiate 
except as a holding action to accumulate strategic power, nothing but 
the reliance of one party or the other upon brute force even when other 
alternatives may exist. In such cases the moral onus rests clearly upon 
those who invoke force. Their victory no more establishes their claim 
to be right than a vandal’s destruction of a scientists’ instruments of 
inquiry has any bearing on the validity of his assertions, evidence for 
or against which, could have been gathered by the instrument destroyed. 
The intelligent use of force to prevent or crush the use of force where 
a healthy democratic process, equitable laws and traditions and cus- 
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toms of freedom make it possible to vent differences in a rational and 
orderly way, is therefore justifiable even if on prudential grounds one 
may forego such action. This means that tolerance always has limits— 
it cannot tolerate what is itself actively intolerant. 

There is a tendency in modern philosophical thought which, in 
rejecting too sweeping claims for the role of intelligence in human 
affairs, settles for too little even when it does not embrace a wholesale 
skepticism. Of course, a man may know what is right and not do it 
just as he may know what is true and not publicly assert it. In neither 
case is this a ground for maintaining that we cannot know what action 
is more justified than another or what assertion is more warranted 
than another. The refusal to follow a rational method, to give good 
reasons is one thing: the claim that there are different rational methods, 
different kinds of good reasons each with its own built-in modes of 
validity, is something else again—and to me unintelligible. To be sure, 
the acceptance of rational method is not enough. Men must have some 
non-rational element in common. Hume is on unquestionably solid 
ground in asserting that reason must always serve a human need, 
interest or passion. But his mistake outweighed his insight when he 
contended that rational method could only be a servant or slave of what 
it served and that needs, interests and passions could not be changed 
or transformed by the use of intelligence. In our flights into space if 
we encounter other sentient creatures capable of communicating with 
us, it is more likely that their logical and mathematical judgment will 
be the same as ours than their ethical judgments, because we can more 
readily conceive creatures of different needs than of different minds. 

At any rate the world we live in is one in which men do not share 
all their needs and interests and yet it is one in which they have suf- 
ficient needs and interests in common to make possible their further 
extension, and to give intelligence a purchase, so to speak, in its inquiry. 

The most difficult of all situations is one in which even the common 
use of methods of inquiry seem to lead to conclusions which are incom- 
patible with each other although each is objectively justified. There is 
always an open possibility of ultimate disagreement no matter how far 
and long we pursue rational inquiry. We can conceive it happening. 
In such situations we must resign ourselves to living with our diger- 
ences. Otherwise we must fight or surrender. But it is simply a non- 
sequitur to maintain that because no guarantee can be given that there 
will not be ultimate disagreement, penultimate agreements cannot be 
validly reached and justified. 
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In any case we cannot in advance determine the limits of reason or 
intelligence in human agairs. So long as we don’t know where it lies, 
it is sensible to press on, at the same time devising the means to curb 
the effects of the refusal to reason when it manifests itself. Above all, 
we must avoid oversimplifying the choice of evils and encouraging the 
hope that to be unreasonable will pay dividends. 

We are moving into another period of history in which freedom 
once more is being readied for sacrifice on the altars of survival. The 
Munichmen of the spirit are at work again. The stakes are now for 
the entire world. Our task as philosophers is not to heed partisan and 
excited calls for action, but rather to think through the problems of 
freedom and survival afresh. In a famous pronouncement two years 
ago Bertrand Russell declared that if the Kremlin refused to accept 
reasonable proposals of disarmament, the West should disarm uni- 
laterally “even if it means the horrors of Communist domination.” 
Although he no longer believes this, there are many others who do. 
I know that common sense is at a discount in philosophy but in ethics 
it should not be lightly disregarded. A position like this obviously can 
have only one effect, viz., to encourage the intransigeance of those who 
wish to destroy the free world without which there cannot be a free 
philosophy. You cannot negotiate successfully by proclaiming in ad- 
vance that you will capitulate if the other side persists in being unrea- 
sonable. Our alternatives are not limited to surrender and extinction 
of freedom, one the one hand, and war and the danger of human 
extermination on the other. There are other alternatives to be explored 
—all tragic in their costs but not equally extreme. The very willingness, 
if necessary, to go down fighting in defence of freedom may be the 
greatest force for peace when facing an opponent who makes a fetish 
of historical survival. On pragmatic grounds, the willingness to act 
on a position like Kant’s fiat justitia, pereat mundus may sometimes— 
I repeat—sometimes—be the best way of preserving a just and free 
world—just as the best way of saving one’s life is sometimes to be 
prepared to lose it. The uneasy peace we currently enjoy as a result of 
“the balance of terror” is tragic. But it may turn out that it is less so 
than any feasible alternative today. If it endures long enough and it 
becomes clear to the enemies of freedom that they cannot themselves 
survive war, they may accept the moral equivalents of war in the mak- 
ing. The pragmatic program is always to find moral equivalents for the 
expression of natural inpulses which threaten the structure of our 
values. 
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I have perhaps overstressed the sense of the tragic in human life in 
an effort to compensate for the distortions to which pragmatism has 
been subject. There is more in life than the sense of the tragic. There 
is laughter and joy and the sustaining discipline of work. There are 
other dimensions of experience besides the moral. There is art and 
science and religion. There are other uses for intelligence besides the 
resolution of human difficulties. There is intellectual play and 
adventure. But until men become Gods—which will never be—they 
will live with the sense of the tragic in their hearts as they go in quest 
for wisdom. Pragmatism, as I interpret it, is the theory and practice of 
enlarging human freedom in a precarious and tragic world by the 
arts of intelligent social control. It may be a lost cause. I do not know 
of a better one. And it may not be lost if we can summon the courage 
and intelligence to support our faith in freedom—and enjoy the bless- 
ings of a little luck. 
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Zen to Mead* 


Van METER AMES 


Zen is the essence of Japanese culture. Zen and Japan have distilled 
centuries of the wisdom of India and China. Japanese Zen is pouring 
the Orient into America. An unexpected result is a new perspective on 
our own thinkers, showing how much more than local they are, though 
quite American. 

Reviewing them will reveal how much Zen there has been in this 
country all along, though not by the name. There is no one name for 
what Zen is. And there is no gate barring the way to it. The Mu Mon 
Kwan, a thirteenth-century Chinese classic,’ asks how to enter a way 
without a gate. The answer is that it may be entered by many paths, 
if everyone is to get in, as the Buddha wished; then from paths in 
America as well as in Asia. Once past the “gateless gate,” which only 
seems to keep people out, one may walk freely between earth and 
heaven: between the actual that is the ground of the ideal and the 
ideal that is the flowering of the actual. In American thought, as in 
Zen Buddhism, there is the union of the high and the here in the 
human, expressed by the Chinese monk Seng-chao (384-414) when he 
said: “Heaven and earth, with me, are of the same root.” 

For us to use Zen it would need to have the benefit of Jefferson, 
though it may be the Zen-nature of his thought which makes it hold 
good for us. He had the inwardness, the self-reliance, the joy of living 
the everyday round, the sense of oneness with land and man that Zen 
teaches. Living by Zen would let the country down if all it came to 
were silence and meditation; but these amount to more than appears 
at first, and there was always more to Zen. 

Thinking of Jefferson will help us to understand what it means 
when the Zen men say that the best way to cultivate Buddahood is not 


1Transcribed by Nyogen Senzaki and Paul Reps in Zen Flesh, Zen Bones, 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1957; (cf. pp. 113, 114). 
See also Sohaku Ogata, Zen for the West. London: Rider & Co., 1959. 

“Quoted by D. T. Suzuki, Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese Culture. 
Kyoto, The Eastern Buddhist Society, 1938, p. 225. 


*Presidential Address delivered before the Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the American Philosophical Association at Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois, May 5-7, 1960. 
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to practice spiritual cultivation. We must transliterate Buddahood to 
practical wisdom. Then we gather that the Zen idea is not to debunk 
Buddhism as if it had no value, but to find its true value in natural 
human terms. The idea is not to give up cultivating the ideal but to 
see that cultivating it does not require doing anything peculiar, any- 
thing especially monkish, even in a monastery. Otherwise a Zen monas- 
tery would not be, as it has been, a place not of escape from the world 
but a training place for life in the world; and often also a hospital, a 
school, a foreign relations office, a publishing house, etc. 

American democracy needs much more critical and technical 
intelligence than Zen seems to offer; but could use the renewal of zest 
which Zen could give, not only to drawing water and lugging firewood 
but to all the work which needs doing if modern life is to keep going. 

The defense of John Brown showed how Emerson understood 
democracy and stood for it. He meant it even when it meant war. 
He sensed that science led toward emancipation that would be effec- 
tive beyond the proclamation of it and the fight for it. He saw that, 
with science, men could convert nature to human purposes. Then it 
was up to men to be clear about their purposes and to be steadfast in 
working them out. And, while they should look toward the future 
rather than look back, they should learn to enjoy the present and help 
others to enjoy it as their birthright. 

In the midst of all the striving he would have men prize non- 
striving, like the men of Zen. Every man, he said, is entitled and should 
be enabled to develop the “great and crescive self,” not just to accom- 
plish things but, in the thick of action, to become aware, to pause and 
know the joy of being alive. That is what he wanted when he wanted 
to see “man thinking,” and to ask him: “Why not realize your world?”* 
This is the crowning “non-achievement” of Zen. It is “to fill the hours.” 
As Emerson puts it, “that is happiness; to fill the hour and leave no 
crevice for a repentance or an approval.”* This “is to be present in all 
places and yet not to become attached anywhere,” as Hui-neng said, 
the Sixth Patriarch of Zen who died in 713.° 

Emerson did not need to know about him, any more than Hui- 
neng had to wait for Emerson. But to know about both is to have 
more appreciation of each. It makes it possible to read Chinese in 


3On last page of essay on “Experience,” The Writings of Emerson, Modern 
Library, p. 364. 

4Essay on “Experience,” /did., p. 350. 

5D. T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series, p. 35. 
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English, and to see how American is the wisdom of the East. In the 
rush and roar and reading that go on, the entertaining and distracting, 
the waiting, aching, dreading that alternate with work and earning, 
here is sanity; the chance to sum things up and cancel out what 
does not count. 

What is left is “man thinking.” It is the Buddha-mind, wonder- 
fully close to not-thinking and no-mind. Whether there is tea or not, 
talk or not, to have “man thinking” is not to have what Emerson calls 
“always a referred existence, an absence, never a presence and satisfac- 
tion.”® It is finally to have life “for itself.” It is to have a happiness not 
measured by how long it lasts but by how good it is. The only way it 
can be better is for more people to have it. Emerson did what he could 
about that. He was an American Bodhisattva. 

Like Zen and Emerson, James feels that the sum of everything 
is in the present moment. To go from uneasiness to a sense of release 
and reassurance was the basic experience of religion and of life for 
James. In his effort to be scientific about this experience, along with 
yearning for it, he had the Zen conviction that the facts come first: 
the crack of the actual, the blow of a bat, the guffaw of an old man. 
For James and for Zen the question is what is there, and that is the 
answer. For both, experience is to be defended against philosophy, 
unless philosophy can be saved from abstraction and brought close to 
life. So, in The Varieties of Religious Experience, James relies on 
cases and confessions to reveal “something more primordial than 
reason” and get down to the “living moments.” He values religion for 
belonging to this “very inner citadel of human life.” This cannot be 
translated into conceptual terms, into a philosophy of religion, he says; 
because that is an attempt to be rational about the irrational, to make 
sense of what can only be sensed. Nothing can be made of it but what 
it is. So his biographer, after quoting or noting these points, concludes: 
“Religion of the sort in which he was interested was closer to the 
simple piety of the evangelical sects than to that of modern religious 
liberalism.”* There is also filial piety in this. R. B. Perry brings out 
James’s desire to show his skeptical friends that his father’s concern 
with religion is defensible. But the biographer also makes clear that, 
while the son cannot accept the paternal monistic absolutism, and must 
have a plauralistic universe open to risk and adventure, he also wants 


SEssay on “Nature,” Second Series, op. cit., p. 419. 


TRalph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, Vol. Il, 
p. 329. (Cf. also pp. 326-328). 
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reassurance that, after all, the self will be safe. If this is intellectually 
inconsistent, so much the worse for intellect. In notes for the Varieties 
Perry finds him saying: “Remember that the whole point lies in really 
believing that through a certain point or part in you you coalesce and 
are identical with the Eternal. This seems to be the saving belief both 
in Christianity and in Vedantism.”® As of course it is in Zen. At least 
James sees that it is not merely Western. But bringing East and West 
together is not so much a feat as joining the reckless “healthy-minded- 
ness” of his own pluralism with the guarantee-demand of the “sick 
soul,” which would seem to require the monism of his father. 


In A Pluralistic Universe William James approaches most closely 
the conceptions of his father, though as working hypotheses rather 
than as metaphysical affirmations. There the issue is “the difference 
between living against a background of foreignness and one of inti- 
macy” or “between a general habit of wariness and one of trust.” 
William James would have the reassurance of intimacy and trust his 
father felt in monism while letting the monism go. This would seem 
to be the will to believe at its most willful. William James would invoke 
“the will to believe” only in a situation of insecurity and doubt, in the 
urgency of decision between alternatives. Like his father, the son 
wanted to “give way, embrace, and keep no ultimate fear.”*° At the 
same time he rejected absolutism, with its totally encompassing “all- 
form,” preferring the pluralistic view, “willing to believe that there 
may ultimately never be an all-form at all, that the substance of reality 
may never get totally collected, that . . . a distributive form of reality, 
the each-form, is logically as acceptable and empirically as probable as 
the all-form. . . 

His will to believe was controlled by his will to think, and he 
thought monism untenable. It made evil unreal and the fight against 
it, for good ends, a farce. Also, he thought the facts of immediate 
experience came first, and the evidence for reassurance was convincing. 
Men found it when they had to have it, even without theological or 
intellectual grounds. Explanation was secondary, whether forthcoming 
or not. The first thing was the fact, and the belief it fed belonged to it 
rather than to the theory or theology that followed. It was interesting 


8Ibid., p. 331. 

94 Pluralistic Universe. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1909, as reprinted 
in 1947, p. 31. 

104 Pluralistic Universe, p. 32. 

p. 34. 
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and seemed to have weight that both Christianity and Vedantism had 
“the saving belief” that the individual coalesced with the Eternal.’ 
But what James seemed to mean—at least, all he needed to mean— 
was that in both systems there was the sense of being saved. The 
explanation that the individual was safe in the Eternal, with a capital 
“E,” was just another way of repeating emphatically the saving fact 
of feeling saved, which added nothing to the fact. 

This becomes clear when we see that Zen rests upon the same 
sense of safety, the same fact-and-belief, with the same explanation that 
the individual is one with the Buddha who is eternal. But when the 
Zen people ask what the Zen-fact is in the Zen-faith, they laugh in the 
asking. They know that the answer, whatever it is, can be no better 
than to hit the asker with a stick. What is Buddha? With all the high- 
sounding titles the Buddhists have given him, he is just the ash man, 
the garbage man, any old man. He is just a joke if you think he is 
more than you are. But, seriously, you are more than you think, if 
you don’t think you are Buddha yourself. The naturalism of this wis- 
dom is equaled only by the wisdom of this naturalism. It shows the 
simultaneous value and void of a word like Buddha or Eternal. It 
sounds grand and there is nothing to it. But anything is nothing, 
when you think about it; nothing but what it is, and certainly nothing 
by itself. For anything to be something it must have its place among 
other things, none of which in turn would be anything alone. But 
taken all together they make up everything there is. So it is true that 
Buddha is nothing but what you and I are; and that what we are is 
all that Buddha is. When we see that, we can stop worrying. We can 
laugh and be wise. We can go back to our work. The mountain is still 
a mountain, the river is still a river, men are still men, yet everything 
is wonderfully different after we have wondered about it and got the 
answer. If we get it we probably get it all in a flash, when we have 
stopped trying to get it. It is hard to get it by thinking about it. The 
Zen teachers say it is impossible. The way to think about it is not to 
think about it, and when you get it you just have it. Then you don’t 
think about it either. You can just see it and be it, while you do it. 
Zen is in the doing, when anything is doing. For Zen is no more quiet 
than active. It is not lazy. It is an intense seeking, which also calls for 
forgetting and not seeking. When enlightenment comes, all goes on as 
before, except for something like what William James calls a second 
wind, which makes all the difference. 


12R, B. Perry, op. cit., Vol. Il, p. 331. 
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Seeking and striving for release from uneasiness, which for him 
was the essence of religion, can be expressed in different cultural tradi- 
tions. James was sympathetic with the Christian supernaturalist ter- 
minology, but had the Zen sense of the all-importance of the first-hand 
experience itself. This was reality for him, as for his colorful friend 
Benjamin Paul Blood whose Anaesthetic Revelation records the sense 
of being he got upon “coming to” after his experiments with 
anaesthetics. 

The drugs Blood tried probably had nothing to do with it either 
except to provide forgetting in the midst of seeking, which the Zen 
methods were devised for. In either case what counted was the 
“coming to”, the awakening to the going on of life, as the goal of the 
quest. Blood added a word about the “dead certainty” he retained from 
it: “that it is true, the truth about something which we have been 
taught to look for in religious regions—as if one had the multiplication 
table given him to displace the “Holy Scriptures.’” Here is the joke of 
Zen: finding in the very fact of life what was supposed to be something 
higher and other; not having to be argued or handed down from the 
past or taken on authority, but simply to be had by anyone ready to 
see it; perhaps with the help of a laughing master. 

James’s own suicidal crisis as a young man’* would illustrate the 
view of the Zen group around Master Hisamatsu in Kyoto (the 
Gakudo-Dojyo or Association for Self-Awakening) that it is necessary 
to go through a “great doubt” or “great death” on the way to awaken- 
ing. The way is self-accomplished, out of fear into confidence. James 
said years later in a letter to Blood: “Fear of life in one form or 
another is the great thing to exorcise; but it isn’t reason that will ever 
do it.”"* 

If he at times, for the sake of others, and sometimes also for 
himself, would honor the reassuring explanations and interpretations 
built heavenward upon the mystic experience, it was the experience 
itself which counted for him, as for Blood and for Zen. And James 
undertook to show, in case after case, that the experience of the gifted 
mystics, the religious geniuses, came also to ordinary people. It was 
but another step to say that the mystical experience was ordinary. And 
James in effect took this step in celebrating, as he did habitually, the 
extraordinary importance which the ordinary has whenever it is 


13Recorded as if not his own in The Varteties of Religious Experience, pp. 160-161. 


ML etters of William James, ed. by Henry James. The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1920, Vol. II, pp. 38-39. 
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appreciated. For him as for Zen the pure experience of the present 
moment is ultimate. There is certainty, and it is always there, with 
all the reassurance any absolute could have; the guarantee which needs 
no other guarantee, for every other rests on it. In the certainty of 
immediacy is all the surety in the world, in the most original, lasting, 
practical, and available form; without recourse to monism or any 
“ism,” but fully compatible with naturalism and pluralism. 

Like Zen, the philosophy of William James has a practical impact. 
It instils an attitude which helps a man to live. It is a fight talk. It tells 
him that his very soul is on trial. Being a man is an adventure to be 
lived and bravely lived. The world he lives in will depend much upon 
his attitude and action, his interaction and transaction with other 
people and things. So a life worth having is a fight for ends. Emerson 
said that America is not only a land and a people but an ideal, a dream. 
William James made more clear that it is a dream needing to be 
realized, which will depend upon the people. America is risk and 
adventure. It is struggle. It may be a losing effort. That makes a real 
possibility of tragedy. America is not only the beautiful, not only the 
life of liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It is certainly not all 
adjusted, all safe and tame like Chautauqua, with nothing to lose and 
nothing to win. It is also the land of John Brown and the grapes of 
wrath. If it is still to be the home of the free and the brave its people 
must take responsibility and the consequences. This will take courage 
as in the past. It will give America a future as it has given her a his- 
tory, heroes, and the philosophy of William James. 

Peirce takes more care than James to show that the test of knowing 
is general, not merely private. Meaning for Peirce is “of the nature of a 
word or sign” which refers to something beyond the immediate. 
Progressive control of the environment and of ourselves he thinks 
of as a matter of improving science; and he regards science as our 
most developed use of signs. If the West has gone beyond Zen, though 
still in need of it, this is thanks to Peirce; and if the West has leaped 
beyond what the West was, this also is thanks to Peirce; or rather, of 
course, to what he represents, with his ability to express it, to put it 
in words. For it is words that work the magic. Magicians and enchant- 
ing wordmen, the men of letters, though they did their part, were 
left behind by the man of science, brought up in a laboratory, when 
he found the word for what words are. They are signs, the signs of 
life rising to communication, the symbols of human life climbing 
higher. It is with signs that men conquer. 

“The pen is mightier than the sword.” But it took Peirce to tell 
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why. It is with signs that we put two and two together. It is with 
signs that we point out what needs to be noticed, recall what should 
be remembered, indicate what ought to be done. It is mostly with 
signs that we make love or make war and hope to make peace. Peirce 
pioneered in classifying the kinds of signs and finding out what a sign 
fundamentally is. Any sign is to be understood through other signs 
and taking the steps they call for. Every sign, in having to be inter- 
preted, may be misinterpreted. Words will be puzzling in their refer- 
ence to what is beyond words. So the Zen master, after leading his 
interlocutor on, may break off an interview with a laugh or a slap; yet 
leave the impression that the inquiry could be continued. If now it is 
time to pass the tea or do the dishes, the time will come for more 
questions. 

Peirce shows why this is so. It is because anything said can be 
understood only by saying more. Any sign, whether a word, a sentence 
or extended argument, makes sense by belonging to a system of signs. 
Nor is this merely a verbal involvement calling for more talk. The 
meaning of a sign is to be sought in its practical consequences, in 
doing what is indicated. But there is also in Peirce the Zen sense of 
doing things for their own sake, not for a purpose. He will not say 
that sign-using is for the sake of action any more than action is for 
advancing thought or the sign process. 

He had laboratory research in mind, where the scientist may work 
alone but with the sense of cooperating with the “community of 
scientists,” in terms to be shared with them and corroborated by them. 
Peirce seems not to have appreciated the extent to which thought 
would have this public character outside the procedures of laboratory 
science;'® although he recognized that language would not be the 
means of communication it is if it did not refer to common aspects of 
experience. In life, as well as in the laboratory, men learn to guide their 
conduct by patterns of expectation of the “If... then” sort: that is, 
that if certain steps are taken, certain results are likely to follow. 

Whereas Peirce thought of the sign-process mainly as it works 
in mathematical or logical procedures, in connection with controlled 
manipulation of materials and apparatus to test hypotheses in one 
or another field of science, there is something of the sort in Zen. In 
ignorance of the technical and critical methods of science, the Zen 
way may seem a blundering and groping through trial and error, 


15Cf. Col. Papers, 5.425, and W. B. Gallie, Peirce and Pragmatism, Penguin 
Books, 1952, pp. 159-160. 
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without any clear criterion of sense and nonsense, thinking and non- 
thinking, through speech and silence, with no change in the work 
men live by. The only effect upon farming and gardening, hewing 
wood and hauling water, seems to be in reaching the feeling that 
nothing needing to be done is onerous. Zen gives the sense that chores 
are wonderful and does not question doing them in the time-honored 
way. Zen relies upon habit, as Peirce sees that all men do for the most 
part, even when they acquire the scientific habit of improving their 
habits. To what extent the daily work of Zen Buddhists now is being 
altered by the influence of science, one may wonder. There seems to 
be nothing in their position to oppose science. They must be increas- 
ingly aware of it, since their monastery training now commonly fol- 
lows upon graduation from a university, which may even be a Zen 
university. The idea has occurred to some that, in order to carry out 
Zen’s Bodhisattva ideal of service more effectively, each monk should 
study medicine or some useful branch of science. Whatever may divide 
Zen from Peirce and the scientific outlook indebted to him, there is in 
both Zen and Peirce the conviction that using signs or silence should 
be tested and justified in a practical outcome. 


For Zen the practical consequence has been found not in doing 
things differently so much as in doing them well and finding them 
worth doing. What counts is the attitude. In the Zen experience at the 
full everything is still the same except for being more than it was. 
This “more,” which William James honored in religious experience, 
Peirce found in the logical process, and explained by the fact that 
everything is relational. When we think about a concept or a property 
we discover that it is what it is through its relations with other things, 
which can be traced with patience and training enough. But, whereas 
in the past, both in East and West, there has been considerable recog- 
nition that each thing is related to other things, this is not so interesting 
to Peirce as another insight. What he establishes impressively is the 
way the reality of a thing is related to human will and purpose. This 
has been missed by Zen almost entirely. In the ancient ways of work- 
ing with nature to sustain mankind, a spade is to dig with, a bucket 
is to carry water in, wood is to burn. But the uses of a few such things 
are so habitual and customary in the Zen world that Peirce’s point 
scarcely appears. 

In a sense there is no going beyond Zen. The sky is still over every 
country. Santayana, as well as James and Peirce and every thinker in 
America, has something in common with Zen, when able to get down 
to earth and appreciate that ordinary living can be altogether wonderful 
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for one who is able to appreciate it. No matter what changes happen 
or are engineered, if we cannot keep or recover the ability to enjoy 
what is lovely or worth having, when it is there, our labor and our 
learning, even the most advanced science, will be in vain. That is the 
lasting lesson of Zen, however come by and whatever called. 

But something more than Zen is needed to have Zen now—not 
only its own discipline of silent meditation and lively conversation, 
with monasteries for monks and masters. That would work in an 
agricultural economy; and may still work for a few who can withdraw 
from cities and industry, whether in the midst or on the periphery. 
Through the increasing development and application of sign systems 
a la Peirce, a much larger population can be alive and even have a 
chance to enjoy life. But to keep this huge enterprise going at all 
smoothly, the sign-power of science must be mastered by people in 
general. Already we can see the danger of having only a few persons 
understand the techniques of inquiry, of hypothesis and test, while 
they are at the mercy of the ignorance, the fear and superstition of men 
who then remain a mass—through inability to participate intelligently 
in the processes which affect them. 

How much can Zen help here? or Santayana? We must move on 
to a full understanding of the social self, beginning with the psychology 
of James. We need to see with Peirce how thinking or using the signs 
of a more or less common language makes mind and self social. Having 
this to go on, we may go back to Zen and Santayana. The present 
appeal of both is hard to assess. Is it that of escape from the difficulty 
of following the path of James and Peirce? Or do people think this 
path is narrow? To think so may be premature, in view of the extent 
to which James and Peirce could accept Zen and Santayana, while 
going beyond. 

Zen never meant to leave anything real out of account; never 
stopped short when there was anything further. Age-old wisdom 
held good for Zen because, before science, there was nothing apprecia- 
bly new under the sun. Zen vision did not come through retreat from 
reality but through a fresh return to it and its daily doings. These 
were mostly a familiar round of chores, for generations the same. 
As a mountain was ever a mountain, a river a river, so was a man’s 
work work, and woman’s that was never done. But now, if the Zen 
view is to hold good, it must be attuned to a rapidly changing world, 
being changed by men, by transforming their work from chores to 
ever more resourceful and creative endeavor. Now the hewing and 
hauling is done increasingly by directing more than human power. 
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Mechanical acts are delegated to automatic devices. Where drudgery 
continues it is resented as anachronistic, and Zen, if used to justify 
the ancient back-breaking, mind-dulling round, would be discredited. 
In a time of earth-moving machines, and earth-leaving planes, moun- 
tains are mole-hills, and the sayings of the sages may be dwarfed by 
the signs of science. 

The world-transforming self of the sign-process, discovered by 
James and Peirce, was alien to what James called the “white marble 
mind” of Santayana, which had the calm of an image of Buddha. 
But Santayana was more sympathetic than this would suggest. And 
the appealing Buddha figures are compassionate. They are also won- 
derfully reassuring, although made centuries before it was possible to 
see how much more the mind of man would be and do than 
Santayana saw. 

Like the Zen Buddhists of China and Japan, and the Greeks of 
Pericles, James and Dewey believe that life can be full and good in its 
own terms. They depart from the wisdom of Zen, the Greeks and 
Santayana, in seeing that man can do more than make the best of life 
as it has been in the past. Even more than James, Dewey relies with 
Peirce upon the growing momentum and sweep of the sign process, 
especially in science, to carry on a continual reconstruction of the 
present, the past, and the outlook for the future. But, instead of leaving 
Zen behind, this may give Zen a new prospect. 

As Zen remade Buddhism, and Dewey turned Hegelian idealism 
into social idealism, so a blend of Dewey and Zen is possible. Zen 
would need to add the realization that intelligence can remake the 
world. Zen was on the way, but only half way, to this insight in declar- 
ing that the Bodhisattvas and the Buddhas, in their vast fantastic 
setting, “are ourselves, and their doings ... our doings.” Suzuki 
quotes the verse attributed to P’ang (of the early ninth century in 
China): 

How wondrously supernatural! 

And how miraculous this! 

I draw water, I carry fuel!?® 
If Zen would hold the Buddhas to the human level, it would raise that 
level, and laugh that the more exaggerated it seems, to say that the 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas are we, the more seriously it can be said. 
If that was too much to say before anyone knew the half of it, Zen 
was right that silence was best. 


16Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism (Third Series), p. 83. 
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Dewey, knowing as much as he knew after learning from Peirce 
and James, still was nearly silent about the Zen aspect of his own 
thought (at least before writing Art As Experience), taking it for 
granted as too obvious to insist upon. So he was accused of being 
limited to the practical and prosaic. But no Zen man would see limita- 
tion in his concentration upon the “pure experience” of William 
James, to make more of it for more people. What Santayana said of 
James, comparing him with Whitman, as one “preferring daily sights 
and sounds,” should be said of Dewey: “He was a mystic, a mystic in 
love with life.”17 

What else was Emerson or Thoreau, if not Santayana too? What 
would any of them think was the use of saying or doing anything 
except for the love of life—and to have it more abundantly, which 
Jesus said he came for? To him this was worth suffering and dying for. 
But if we are for life, and all is for life, it will still be asked what life 
is for. The ancients of Asia knew, and Americans from Emerson to 
Dewey, that life is its own end and answer. 

“In the nineteenth year of the ninety-two of his life, John Dewey, 
earning forty dollars a month as a high school teacher in Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, anxious over his future and worried over the discrepan- 
cies between the faith of his mother and the science of Thomas Henry 
Huxley, ‘got religion.” As Max Eastman tells the story, he got it by way 
of a mystic experience. This left him, the night it came to him, with 
the very glad conviction that he need no longer worry over anything. 
He expressed the feeling to himself thus: “ .. . Everything that’s here is 
here, and you can just lie down on it.’ ‘I’ve never had any doubts since 
then,’ Dewey told Eastman, ‘nor any beliefs. To me, faith means not 
worrying.’ 

This awakening of Dewey’s, like James’s similar experience of 
getting rid of fear of life, may seem too plain when put plainly. This 
self-accomplished salvation gives a jolt to inen who think they must 
go out of their way to look for light in the far past or on the other 
side of the world. But the longest way round may be the shortest way 
home when Westerners find in the Far East what is in their Bible. 
The far-fetched home-truth is that the high is here, the eternal is now, 
and the yoke is light. St. Augustine said, “Have charity and do as thou 


17Santayana, Character and Opinion in the United States, New York: Scribner, 
1920, p. 94. 


18Taken from Horace M. Kallen, “Individuality, Individualism and John Dewey,” 
in The Antioch Review, Fall 1959, p. 299. 
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wilt.” A Zen master said: “No bondage from the very first, and what 
is the use of asking emancipation? Act as you will, go on as you feel— 
without second thought. This is the incomparable way.”'® 

Zen is a way of keeping the sky high without leaving the ground, 
seeing exalted language called for, yet less eloquent than silence. The 
secret is that man can use his need to reach all he needs. The insight 
may come in a flash, as in seeing a joke, or slowly as in growing. 
Though it is the joy of salvation, it is odd that the eternal is now, 
the universal here, the supernatural actual. What could be more amaz- 
ing or amusing? A thundering guffaw clears the air. Nothing is 
lacking. There is nothing to fear. There is nothing to do but what 
there is to do, and be glad that life is its own answer. 

This is what Dewey sees, though he mostly takes it for granted 
and goes on from there. Zen itself finds silence most appropriate to the 
basic truth, while finding endless things to say about it. But when the 
sign process gets under way it moves on to more and more that depends 
upon the use of words and other signs, for working out hypotheses 
and testing them, with consequences beyond the ken of Zen. The 
process appeals to the future in controlling the effort of the present. 
Here is the difference between Zen and Dewey. It is not just a differ- 
ence of eras, or between East and West, but between wisdom and 
science. 

If Zen could do better without science than men are likely to do 
without Zen, however much science they have, the fact is that Dewey 
is not without Zen. Americans have something like Zen in their 
heritage, which they need to appreciate before proceeding with science. 
But science hustles them on whether they are ready or not. To recover 
their balance under its impetus they need to steady themselves with 
words they have heard, from Emerson to Dewey and Santayana. To 
value these words for what they are, it helps to see that they strike 
into the same vein as the wisdom of China and Japan. 

As science rests upon experience, good use of science begins with 
knowing the importance of the only reality men have, that of the 
passing moment, not belittling it because it is theirs or because men are 
only themselves. The Zen sages say that all men are Buddhas. Then 
the Western land of America is the Pure Land, as much as any in the 
East or farther West. Here men can pass the tea. It may be whiskey 
or gin, but it might as well be tea. 

America has meant a fresh chance to live at first-hand on the 


19Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series, pp. 33-34. 
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down-to-earth level, as advocated by Zen Buddhism long ago. Here, 
Mead has said, was freedom “to work out immediate politics and 
business with no reverential sense of a pre-existing social order within 
which they must take their place and whose values they must pre- 
serve.”*” Here people were on their own. Their mistakes would be 
theirs, to be recognized by them, in terms of their own means and 
purposes. 

Mead points out “that John Dewey’s philosophy, with its insistence 
upon the statement of the end in terms of the means, is the developed 
method of that implicit intelligence in the mind of the American 
community. And for such an implicit intelligence there is no other 
test of moral and intellectual hypotheses except that they work.””* 

But Dewey’s conception of intelligence has been appreciated far 
beyond the American community. And Mead has shown that, from 
the appearance of self to the highest achievements of science, there is a 
continuous growth of language, of symbols used ever more signifi- 
cantly, enabling one to take the roles of others and finally to entertain 
the widest and most diverse perspectives. This makes human activity 
immensely free and rich, compared to doings which hardly rise above 
mere happening, below the human level. When selfhood is reached, 
in the ability of the individual to be in other places and other persons, 
and to see himself from other points of view, the advance is not so 
much a break with the rest of nature as a further surge of creative 
evolution; leaping from the long dawn of sensitivity and awareness 
into the day of relations between the not-self, the not-yet-self, other 
selves, and oneself. 

Emerson and Thoreau hailed this day, in their love of nature 
and its denizens; in savoring what their neigibors did and said; having 
a final say about it all in private journals. In pre-Mead terms the Zen 
masters also anticipated Mead. Their sayings confirm his finding that 
experience is continuous, taking the most enduring landmarks into 
the passing moment, bringing the mountains to man, having eternity 
here. The perspectives of science come back to this mystic insight. 
The oneness of all in Buddha, Emerson’s “unquestionable Present,” 
Dewey’s aesthetic experience, are scientifically stated in Mead’s ac- 
count of the self, as it grows from taking the roles of others to joining 


20George H. Mead, “The Philosophies of Royce, James, and Dewey in their 
American Setting,” The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XL, No. 2, Janu- 
ary 1930, p. 230. 
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them in a generalized other, to commune with in the “inner forum.” 
There the social and the alone come together, in the social self; its 
civilized “me” guiding the aboriginal “I,” while kept on the qui vive 
by the ceaseless venturing of the “I” into the unpredictable. So, in 
Mead, the scientific West arrives at something like a fusion of the 
Confucian cultivation of virtue through the bonds of family and 
community, Taoist laissez-faire and yearning for nature, and Buddhist 
compassion for man’s need of Nirvana. 

This word has the sound of fountains and lotus leaves. It has 
had endless interpretation in the East. In Zen it has kept the fascination 
of the fanciful in the acceptance of plain facts. For Zen the never-never 
land is here, when we can realize it. A Taoist painting is likely to 
have a man gazing at a vast landscape of mountain and valley, 
absorbed in it. A Zen painting will often add the note of going out 
to do some chores. One shows a monk, early in the morning, making 
a straw rope. Suzuki comments that when the sun is out he will bask 
with a good conscience; and that, when evening comes, if the moon is 
bright, reading the large script of the sutras will testify to the same 
saving experience.”* For Zen, as for Dewey and Mead, reflective and 
immediate experience blend: mind with no-mind, cultivation with 
non-cultivation. As one can be a monk and a man, a worker and a 
mystic, a sage and a scientist, so one can be an American and a whole 
human being. Dewey said of Mead: “There was no division in his 
philosophy between doing, reflection and feeling, because there was 
none in himself . . . The individual mind, the conscious self, was to 
him the world of nature first taken up into social relations and then 
dissolved to form a new self which then went forth to recreate the 
world of nature and social institutions. He would never have felt this 
idea so deeply and so centrally if it had not been such a complete em- 
bodiment of the depth and fullness of his own personality in all its 
human and social relations to others. The integrity and the continuing 
development of George Mead’s philosophy is the natural and unforced 
expression of his own native being.””* 

What is needed is to fill up and forget, with Mead, any split 
between wisdom and technology, the aesthetic and the effective, the 
college and the garage, the man in the street and man on the Way. 
Making rope, fishing for shrimps, cutting bamboo, planting pines, 


22Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, Third Series, Plate XXIII. 
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tilling the soil, reading, meditating, gazing at the moon, talking, 
laughing—life itself is the stuff of Zen, with the effort to see and say 
what it is. That what men do, thinking and unthinking, is all of a 
piece for Zen, all of it human and all natural, shows the secularization 
of Buddhism which took place in China. Buddhism could not thrive 
there without getting down to the actual and practical; nor could it 
still be Buddhism if “high thinking and contemplation” were lost. 
So the Sixth Patriarch is represented as a meditative bamboo-cutter.™” 
Thus the ideal is founded and the real is uplifted. 

Mead sees Milky Ways leading back from faint frontiers to 
familiar lanes and streets via Mount Palomar. The center of the 
universe is the table where we sit and talk. If not, where else? We can 
hear a Zen master laugh at the question. And what is the meaning 
of it all if not what it means to come together, be together, speak and 
be spoken to, and pass the tea? With the old world rolled up for the 
moment; with rest from work and wondering; with wandering over, 
though more is ahead, with perhaps a house, a wife, and a family to 
come—to think of it all and forget it, then get it, can be sudden as 
thunder or a box on the ear. 

Zen comes to the point where Mead comes in. It is the point where 
the stimulus and response of gesture, between one living form and 
another, cease to be a merely external affair, and kindle into conver- 
sation. Then what each says to the other he also says to himself; the 
understanding is mutual; it is possible to smile. Then people can really 
do things together, can enjoy being together, and sipping tea may 
symbolize it as well as anything. Life becomes human when responses 
can be shared. Then there are selves and each self is social. Then each 
may do more and more on his own; with more of a bond with others. 

If this is Mead, it is also Zen. Mead explains it. Zen dramatizes it. 
Mead puts it analytically. Zen puts it intuitively and suggestively. 

In the light of Mead’s work it becomes clear that Buddhism’s 
denial of ego is compatible with self-development, if “ego” means 
sticking at a stage which must be left, for the self-process to go on. 
The self is a process of becoming more personal and more social at 
the same time. The Zen men saw the fact. They overstated its plainness 
in declaring that there was no mystery. Their distinction is their 
recognition of the naturalness of the mystery and the wonder of the 
ordinary. They had the insight that human nature is Buddha-nature. 
They anticipated Mead and he justified them. 


24Suzuki, op. cit., Plate XX. 
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Existentialism—A Third Way* 


Puitie MERLAN 


On one of his sallies Don Quijote met a company of silktraders on 
horse back. Immediately mistaking them for knight-errants, he planted 
himself in the middle of the road and cried: Let all the world halt if all 
the world do not acknowledge there is not in all the world a maiden 
more beautiful than the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso. 

All the traders realized that Don Quijote must be a madman. One 
of them, obviously quick witted answered: Sir knight, we do not know 
the lady fair you refer to. Show us your lady or at least her portrait and 
we shall be delighted to acknowledge the truth. 


Instead of finding this request very reasonable—which it obviously 
is—Don Quijote found it not only presumptuous but unnatural. They 
must acknowledge the truth of what he says of Dulcinea without proof 
or fight, he said. And immediately he attacked the whole company. 

The folly of Don Quijote is indeed great—even greater than the 
trader’s words reveal. Because the trader could also have answered 
something like this: How can you assert that your Dulcinea is the fair- 
est of all? Did you ever have a chance to compare her with all other 
women? If you did not, as you obviously could not, is your claim not 
utterly ridiculous? 

Sensible as this objection of the trader is, I am afraid Don Quijote 
would consider it as preposterous as the former one. He still would 
stake his life and his knight’s honor on his claim. 

Shall we say that this would simply be another proof of Don 
Quijote’s folly and just laugh at him? Some may hesitate. If the concept 
of love is taken seriously, doesn’t it indeed imply some kind of uncondi- 
tional commitment to the woman with whom the man claims to be in 
love? It wouldn’t be at all surprising if many a woman would say: “Of 
course, if he takes his love seriously, in his eyes I should be the most 
beautiful woman that ever existed. And trader or no trader, I should 
feel offended, if he would ever imply that I am so for him pending 


*Presidential address delivered with some omissions before the Thirty-Third 
Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association 
at the University of California, December 28-30, 1959. 
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further comparisons. A lover who is not a knight errant in this respect 
is not seriously a lover.” 

A paradoxical situation. An unconditional commitment should be 
made, so it seems, only on the basis of having compared all alternatives, 
which, obviously, is impossible. But this impossibility does not silence 
the demand of unconditional commitment. Reasonable as the trader is, 
all the ideality is on the side of the knight-errant and his irreasonable- 
ness—or if we prefer the term, his irrationality. 

Of course Cervantes is not the first to discover the irrational char- 
acter of love. Time and again this character expressing itself in the 
unconditional commitment and therefore exclusiveness was considered 
by many a writer as a sign of human folly. 

Nobody brought it out with greater force than Shakespeare in his 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream—a comedy which I was never able to read 
or to see on the stage without a particular kind of shudder. There is 
something weird and uncanny in it—with all its gaiety. 

This, as you know is the situation as the play opens: Helena is in 
love with Demetrius. But Demetrius is in love with Hermia. But 
Hermia is in love with Lysander. Well, at least Lysander requites 
Hermia’s love. Oberon, the king of the elfs, learns of this situation and 
takes pity on the mortals. He orders one of his spirits, Puck, to sprinkle 
a magic juice on the eyes of the sleeping Demetrius. This will compel 
him to fall in love with the first person he will on awakening see—and 
this person is to be Helena. Oberon tells Puck how he shall recognize 
Demetrius—by his Athenian dress. Unfortunately for the lovers, Puck 
bungles his job. He finds Lysander asleep, takes him for Demetrius 
and applies the magic juice to him. However, the second steps proceeds 
according to plan—the first person he sees when he opens his eyes 
is Helena. As a result, Demetrius is still in love with Hermia, who, 
however, is in love with Lysander, who, however, is in love with 
Helena, who, however, is in love with Demetrius. The chaos is perfect. 

When Oberon points out the mistake to Puck, Puck enjoys the 
situation very much. For him one Athenian is as good as any other 
Athenian and the exclusiveness with which Lysander under the in- 
fluence of the magic now pursues Helena, as ridiculous as his former 
attachment to Hermia. Why one rather than the other? “Fools that 
these mortals be” is his comment. Fortunately for them but fortunately 
also for the spectator who he will be able to leave the theater in a merry 
mood, Oberon applies his magic to Demetrius, Puck applies some kind 
of counter-charm to Lysander. Everything is straightened out. 

But as the lovers find themselves properly paired, something lingers 
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on in them. How could happen what did happen? Or when did what 
happen? Were they charmed then? Or are they charmed now? It is as 
if they had had a dream and a depressing dream at that. But they 
cannot quite—nor can we, I am afraid—enjoy the light of the day as 
we do when we awake from a nightmare and say “Thank heaven—it 
was only a dream.” And one of the lovers, Demetrius, who as we know 
now loves Hermia only because Oberon made him so (though Shake- 
speare soften the shocks by telling us that Demetrius once, before he 
met Helena and fell in love with her, was already in love with Hermia) 
says: “But are you sure / That we are well awake? It seems to me / 
That yet we sleep, we dream.” 

And also the prospective Queen of Athens, on hearing the tale of 
the lovers, is profoundly moved and suspects something—though what 
it is she cannot say. Indeed, how could that which is entirely irrational, 
alogon, ever be expressed in speech, thus by Jogos? 

But perhaps the Queen and the lovers could have argued all this 
out with Plotinus. A believer in the efficacy of magic in general and in 
magic filters in particular, he still denied that love could be caused by 
them, for love, he said, presupposes that the whole soul gives her con- 
sent to whatever may happen to her irrational part. Was he right or 
did he underrate the irrational character of love? I suspect lovers would 
be inclined to side with Shakespeare rather than Plotinus. Small wonder 
that they would so also with Don Quijote. 

However, would it be only lovers who would defend Don Quijote? 
Is it only they who have to face the problem of commitments irrational 
and yet unconditional? I think rather our whole age is better able than 
many an age in the past to understand Don Quijote’s predicament and 
more inclined to defend him. This, I think, is mainly and strangely 
the result of the impact which relativism had on us and of the awareness 
of some characteristic reactions to it. 

Of course, we mustn’t imagine that relativism is something com- 
pletely new. How old it is can best be seen from a story of Herodotus. 
Herodotus describes the outrageous behavior of Cambyses towards the 
religious institutions of Egypt and says that he must have been simply 
mad to act in such a way. Because, he says, if we would bid men to 
choose among all possible institutions—nomos is a word of many 
facets; convention, law, mores, institutions—all this is included in 
nomos—obviously all men would give preference to their own and 
declare them to be the fairest of all. Of this, Herodotus says, I have 
many proofs, but I shall rest my case on one. The Persian King Darius 
once summoned some Greeks and asked them what their price would 
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be for eating the corpses of their fathers. “At no price would we per- 
petrate this,” they answered. And then Darius in their presence asked 
an Indian tribe who do indeed eat the corpses of their parents, what 
their price would be for cremating the bodies of their deceased fathers. 
The Indians cried out and asked him not even to speak of such an 
impious action. 

And so, says Herodotus, that’s the way with institutions and I think 
Pindar is quite right when he says “convention is king.” 

Whatever Herodotus meant by his story—we translate “convention 
is king” by “all human institutions are relative.” What is a crime here, 
is sacred duty there. 

However, old as relativism is, our age witnessed an extraordinary 
flowering of it. The main reason was the tremendous increase in the 
study of history and of cultural anthropology. 

The development of historical studies led to what is called his- 
toricism. We have learned that every age has its peculiar standards of 
taste, of morality, and what is most disturbing, its own ideas about 
the divine. And historians have taught us not to judge these ages by 
our standards. 

What historians had found in their studies, the majority of cultural 
anthropologists found in theirs. Studying different societies, mind you, 
societies contemporary with ours, they found a tremendous divergence 
in all standards, esthetic, moral, religious, etc. In fact, they found so 
great divergences that similarities were almost reduced to insignificance. 

Now, there is something liberating in relativism. Perhaps this is 
nowhere more obvious than in the field of esthetic standards. 

What a change has come over us! Within my own life time the 
field of art which used to be limited to the art of the Greeks has sud- 
denly expanded. Our artistic sensitivity has suddenly increased. Greek 
art not only has been relegated to just one possibility, but also often 
reduced in rank. Art museums fight with museums of anthropology 
for what is now considered artistic treasures to exhibit them where 
they properly belong and take their place along with what past ages 
had considered to be the only representatives of art. 

What a gain! What a widening of our horizon, what a broadening 
of our esthetic sensitivity! 

The same took place in the field of moral or religious standards. 
How parochial to prefer one’s own institutions to those of other ages, 
other cultures! How sweet the fruit of tolerance which we can pick 
from the tree of relativism! Ready to acknowledge that what we con- 
sider good might be considered evil elsewhere, we shall never again 
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try to impose our standards on others. And after having shown us the 
variety of standards, history and cultural anthropology help us to ap- 
preciate it properly: they explain that these standards are the full ex- 
pression of the circumstances under which they originated. We not 
only register the differences—we learn to understand them. And with 
understanding comes forgiveness—we suddenly become aware of the 
extraordinary implications of the French tout comprendre c'est tout 
pardonner. 

But at this point some of us may start feeling a little uneasy. As 
long as only esthetic problems are involved, nothing seems to be wrong 
with relativism. But when it comes to moral and religious problems— 
are we still able to feel the same way? Slowly but inexorably the ques- 
tion emerges: If all standards, including those of religion and morality, 
are relative, if therefore our own standards are relative—are we still 
able to take these standards of ours seriously? Shouldn’t we carry them 
lightly, conform to them, because it is, in some sense of the word, 
useful—for ourselves, for our lower or even for our higher self, but 
conform and accept with detachment? It seems to make sense to give 
one’s life to truth and goodness—and to give one’s life to them if neces- 
sary in the most literal, physical sense of the word—but is it possible 
to give one’s life to what we know to be true and good only here 
and now? 

It is true that relativism liberates, makes us less parochial, tolerant, 
magnanimous, understanding. But is not all this bought at a consider- 
able price, perhaps at a price so high that actually relativism turns out 
to be a loss and not a gain? 

Who would, I said, live and die for something he knows to be true 
only here and now? Yes—there is something sweet in relativism—but 
at the same time we begin to feel that it may be the insidious sweetness 
of a poison. A poison, to be sure, with quite peculiar effects: it saps our 
vitality. We still are grasping issues, we still fight for them. But our 
grasp is less firm and our fight lacks the courage which only complete 
conviction can give. And we end up with what is almost a paralysis. 
If all standards are relative—is not the most appropriate attitude to- 
wards life that of a disinterested, detached spectator who enjoys its 
variety but would of course feel very foolish to commit itself to any 
of it? It is no longer only a question of not giving one’s life for these 
standards—it is now the question whether any action (with the excep- 
tion of those irresistibly prompted on us by a physical urge) makes 
sense. It is no longer “Why die for a cause?” It is now “Why exert 
oneself for any cause?” 
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The paralyzing influences of relativism were particularly keenly 
felt by historians. If the result of their study was that they understood 
more and more and therefore forgave more and more until they ended 
up with enjoying everything—enjoying it as part of a spectacle and 
esthetically—was not the study of history inimical to life which requires 
action and action based on some principles to which you give complete 
adherence? 

To this very day the problem of historicism is besetting historians. 
It is true, the historian ended up as a mere spectator not only because 
of historical relativism. The ideal of objectivity, expressed in the famous 
dictum by Ranke that he would like to efface his person, because all he 
wanted to achieve as a historian was to know how things actually hap- 
pened and his personality with the danger of subjectivity would pre- 
vent him from achieving this goal—this ideal objectivity also seemed 
to demand that the historian should refrain from any value judgment. 
Along with the effects of relativism also this ideal turned sour in the 
mouth of many a historian, when he found out that this implied that 
he as a historian would be required to abstain from any value judgment 
on Hitler or Stalin, on Hoover or, worst of all, on Roosevelt. And so 
relativists and objectivists among historians often more than doubted 
the legitimacy or importance of their craft. 

One of the first to feel the paralyzing effects of historicism was 
Nietzsche. Small wonder. Part of his life he spent next to Burckhardt 
whom he greatly admired (or professed to admire). And among the 
great historians of his age it is particularly Burckhardt’s description of 
the Italian renaissance which is an excellent illustration of the liberat- 
ing and also of the paralyzing effects of historicism. Some aspects of 
the Italian renaissance Burckhardt describes in their full esthetic at- 
tractiveness, although they are the very aspects which from the point of 
view of his moral convictions he should have (and perhaps did) con- 
demn. He describes the Borgias with fascinated horror—and it is quite 
impossible to decide which he ultimately wanted to convey to the reader, 
the fascination or the horror, whether he wanted to accept greatness 
or goodness as the criterion of judgment of men and movements. Well 
we may finish his description of the renaissance admiring the beauty 
of a flower which we know very well to be a swamp flower. It is not 
the privilege of the poet alone to produce fleurs du mal—history seems 
to do the same. 

And it was Nietzsche the admirer of Burckhardt who therefore in 
one of his writings demanded a new kind of historiography. Denying 
that objectivity is possible, he also denied that it was desirable. Objec- 
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tive historiography kills the will to life. What we need, said Nietzsche, 
is historiography which actually is mythopoeic—the creation of historic 
myths which have the power of releasing energies for life. Great deeds 
should be the product of the study of history. 

Later than in the field of history came the awareness of the corrod- 
ing influence of relativism in the field of cultural anthropology. In fact, 
it is only within the last decade or two that we hear voices dissenting 
with the conclusion that cultural anthropology leads to relativism. The 
reason these voices are being raised may be entirely scholarly—just a 
criticism of the findings of their colleagues, regardless of the more gen- 
eral implications of relativism. But it is difficult to escape the suspicion 
that it was the dissatisfaction with relativism based on cultural anthro- 
pology, which opened the eyes. In this country a man like Kluckhohn 
is a good example of the cautious veering away from relativism. The 
findings of anthropology, so we hear, do not lend themselves as a basis 
for relativism, because recent investigations have taught us that con- 
trary to earlier assertions there are many standards which are accepted 
by all cultures which we had an opportunity to study. 

In Germany a characteristic attempt has recently been undertaken 
by a philosopher. Reiner devoted a whole book to prove that the golden 
rule is a universally accepted moral standard—a strong argument in 
favor of non-relativistic ethics. 

But it seems that the much more important reaction against or 
retreat from, relativism took another form. 

One of the earliest of such reactions I think I can discern in a writer 
who, a strange mixture of wisdom—not of the highest kind, to be sure, 
but still some kind of wisdom—and of vulgar and unprincipled clown- 
ing doubtlessly had a flair of discerning which way winds of new doc- 
trines were blowing and in fact did set his sails by these winds—whether 
it was socialism or Wagnerism or Ibsenism or protofascism. I mean 
G. B. Shaw. 

Among his plays we find one, Androcles and His Lion, known for 
its preface and still, it seems, lending itself to a hilarious performance. 
What he discusses in the play is the problem of martyrdom and while 
he on one hand seems to be all bent to debunk our image of the Chris- 
tian martyr, he on the other hand tries to explain the true and valid 
motives of Christian martyrdom. His spokesman is Lavinia. She is to 
die a martyr’s death because she refuses to sacrifice before the statue 
of the Emperor. One of the Romans tries to convince her that her re- 
fusal makes no sense. “It is a mere formality” he says, “to burn some 
incense. We all do it without devoting any thought to what we are 
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doing.” And Lavinia replies: “But this is the point. I could not live 
this way—and in fact I don’t understand how you can. If you would 
believe in the gods to whom you sacrifice—I would understand this 
fully. 1 would be happy to kneel down next to somebody who sacrifices 
to Diana because he believes in her. But what repels me is to sacrifice 
without belief.” 

A remarkable statement. What Lavinia says in essence is this: it 
does not really matter in what or in whom you believe, as long as your 
belief is sincere and a motivating force in your life. And martyrdom 
makes sense because it tests whether your belief is of this kind. 

Here we have an alternative to the paralysis of relativism. Fully 
aware that your belief is not better than somebody else’s, without convic- 
tion that your deity is superior to Diana you decide that it is not the 
object of your conviction that matters. What matters is your attitude. 

Shaw states his case weakly. And after all, in Androcles he is inter- 
ested in problems other than the effect of relativism. But weak or 
strong—the statement is there. 

From now on it becomes tempting to compensate—indeed to over- 
compensate for the paralyzing effects of relativism by living and dying 
for a cause regardless of your knowledge that it is only relatively true 
or just or good. It is not the cause that justifies your action. It is your 
action which justifies your cause. 

In this country this idea has more than once been expressed by 
Hemingway. Indeed, in him, the more futile your cause the better. The 
futility of the cause makes the commitment itself fully significant. The 
bullfighter becomes the ordeal. Or if it is not the bullfighter then it is 
the Old Man fighting the sea—not for anything that would be worth 
fighting for—it is only a bare skeleton of a fish. But his fighting for it 
makes it worth it. 

There is some greatness in all this. Man justifies his actions not by 
something objectively existing. It is on the contrary he who justifies 
whatever he chooses to. It is Don Quijote’s assertion that makes Dul- 
cinea the fairest of all. 

But, greatness of this manner to escape the paralyzing effects of 
relativism admitted, who would not see that it is a greatness strangely 
perverted? I cannot express the criticism of the whole attitude better 
than by quoting some lines from Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida. 

The Greeks notified the Trojans that they would lift the siege if 
the Trojans deliver Helen to Manelaus. Hector advises the Trojans to 
accept the Greek offer. Helen, he says, is certainly not worth it that a 
war is fought over her. His brother Troilus objects. “What is aught,” 
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he says, “but as ’tis valued?” To this, however, Hector replies: “But 
value dwells not in particular will / It holds its estimate and dignity / 
As well wherein ’tis precious of itself / As in the prizer: ’tis mad 
idolatry / To make the service greater than the god.” 

I don’t see how anything could be added to Hector’s criticism. 
Means cannot justify ends. 

But is there an alternative escape from the paralysis of relativism? 

Of course, there is always the possibility that some will profess 
relativism without taking it too seriously. This seems to be the case 
with most American historians—Handlin in describing the attitude of 
a Becker or a Beard said that American historians have learned to live 
with relativism. This will hardly be everybody’s choice. Maybe it is 
common sense which tells you not to take your conviction too seri- 
ously—but maybe it is some kind of intellectual dishonesty which hides 
behind this attitude. 

Now, to present what is more in the character of a true alternative 
we first must radicalize relativism. So far we entirely concentrated on 
the problems of values and standards. But this is not the only aspect of 
relativism. Valuations are only part of the content of our mind. Knowl- 
edge is more comprehensive than valuation. What is it, then, we can 
know? 

What we can know, in other words, the content of our conscious- 
ness quite obviously depends, so would every relativist say, on the cir- 
cumstances under which we happen to live. We would not know what 
a horse looks like, had we grown up in a country in which there are no 
horses. And we would not know that the horse is an animal, unless 
somebody happened to teach us. Should the curriculum of the schools 
in the country in which one was brought up provide no instruction in 
zoology, he would not know what an animal is. And it is quite obvious 
that the same is true of every other bit of knowledge. The content of 
our consciousness is entirely contingent. 

But if such is the case, why attach any importance to what we 
happen to know? If what I can know is entirely contingent, it would be 
ridiculous to assume that there is anything which to know is essential 
to man. If we don’t admit this, strange consequences result. One could 
obviously learn everything which is learnable under the circumstances 
and it still would be possible that he has never learnt what is worth 
learning, that precisely what matters has been concealed from him. Let 
us only suppose that the Fountain of Youth has finally been discovered. 
I suppose that many of us would say that this is something the knowl- 
edge of which is vital and essential to man. But is there any guarantee 
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that we would know it? I am afraid only implicit trust in the press, 
the radio, and the television could justify an answer in the affirmative. 
It can, on the contrary, safely be said: if I would open myself to all the 
media of instruction and communication for twenty-four hours a day, 
the net result could very well be that I have screened myself off from 
everything that matters—if there is anything that does—and forever 
remained ignorant of it. It seems therefore much more logical to deny 
that there is any essential knowledge. 

It is against the background of this kind of relativism, against the 
background of a doctrine which teaches that the content of our con- 
sciousness is entirely contingent and that therefore there is nothing 
that to know is essential to man that we shall be better able to assess 
another attempt to escape relativism. Here is a chain of thoughts repre- 
senting this attempt. 

“Of man’s thoughts, actions, commitments some are essential, some 
are not. Those which are not, are indeed limited by the contingent 
character of man’s life. The proposition is convertible: all knowledge, 
all the decisions in act or thought which by their nature are limited by 
contingency, are non-essential. But there are others, which are essential. 
And these cannot be dependent on the contingent—this is an analytical 
proposition. In other words, insights, convictions, and commitments 
which are essential to man, can be arrived at by man under whatsoever 
sky, in whatsoever age. Concerning them, no difference of opinion is 
possible. In their case, subjective and objective certainty, verity and 
veracity coincide. There is something in man which he has in common 
with all men and which is identical under all circumstances, because 
it is constitutive of man.” 

Perhaps we should even replace the somewhat colorless word 
“essential” by some other words, better expressing what is at stake. As 
such words I suggest salvation and damnation. What is meant by these 
words, let everybody decide by himself. I use them in a purely formal 
sense—I could equally well have said “that which ultimately matters” 
or “that on which everything depends” or “the one thing that counts.” 
Our anti-relativistic proposition then reads: “There is something on 
which man’s salvation and damnation depend. Therefore, under what- 
soever sky, in whatsoever age it is possible for man to ascertain it and, 
under whatsoever sky, in whatsoever age man can commit himself 
to it.” 

I would not be surprised if at this point some in my audience were 
tempted to interrupt me and say “Come, come—let’s be more matter 
of fact. Salvation and damnation—these are too big words. There is no 
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such thing in life—there is just life which is a little better and another 
a little worse. We can not be so beastly serious about our convictions 
and commitments.” 

I do not want to engage in polemics at this point. I limit myself to 
the observation that many others may feel that to eliminate the con- 
cepts of salvation and damnation makes the whole undertaking of life 
much, much easier indeed—but that it also leaves open to doubt 
whether it has not become easier to the point of being insipid. In any 
case—I limit myself to the statement—if there is salvation and damna- 
tion—they cannot be a matter of contingency. 

This non-relativist position, I am sure, some of you immediately 
identified with that of rationalism, or with that of natural religion, or 
with that of enlightenment. All three are indeed anti-historic and insist 
that no matter how great the differences between man and man, be- 
tween ages and places—the similarities and identities are much more 
important and significant. They will all be inclined to subscribe to 
Leibniz’ conviction that there is a philosophia perennis. Only these 
convictions and commitments can ultimately be justified which stem 
from what is common to all men. Only these are to be taken seriously. 
And only those aspects of our life matter in and by which we express 
that we think and act not according to that by which we differ from 
other men. The high points of our life are the moments when we suc- 
ceed in stripping off our individuality and think and act in such a way 
that we suddenly have become transformed from an individuum into a 
universal being. He who has experienced this condition will indeed 
have succeeded to the point that he will be able to say to himself “I 
have forgotten that I am I.” 

These high points of our life—even those of us who are neither 
rationalists, nor enlightened, nor adherents of the natural religion can 
experience a little of what is alluring in them. We do so whenever we 
don something like a uniform, be it the army uniform, be it the robe of 
the judge, be it the gown of the teacher. He who wears a uniform, 
loses a bit of his individuality, of his personality—but by many of us 
this loss is actually felt as a gain. From mere individuality we ascend 
to the level of universality. We are elevated above insignificant and 
strictly private aspects of ourselves. 

Now, let us imagine the experience which I have indicated, greatly 
intensified. Those among us who may try to think of the concepts of 
the general will or of the categorical imperative not only as of mere 
concepts may well ask themselves: what do these concepts mean in 
terms of live experience? And the answer seems obvious. He whose 
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actions are motivated not by his private will but by the general will 
and he who acts in such a way that he knows in this moment he acts by 
virtue of a principle, according to which any other man gua man would 
act—they both in this moment also have transcended their individuality 
and become exchangeable representatives of the universal. In their 
moral life they have achieved what afterwards can become translated 
into political terms. They have made themselves equal to everybody 
else. The democratic institutions based on the principle of equality of 
all man are only an outward expression of the self-transcendence of 
the individual towards the universal, in which all differences between 
man and man are obliterated. All men are equal—precisely because all 
men can and should transcend their particularity. And in so doing they 
reach the full stature of man. 

Different criteria have been suggested to establish wherein the 
dignity of man consists. Is it because he subjugated himself the earth 
and its inhabitants, as Sophocles has it? Is it, because he has been placed 
in such position that it entirely depends on him, whether he will elevate 
himself to almost divine rank or sink to the level of a brute as Ficino 
has it? Or is it because he alone of all living beings can tell the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, give permanence to the fleeting moment, 
be noble, helpful, and kind to his fellow men as Goethe has it? Proudly 
the rationalist will say: “For none of these reasons. It is precisely be- 
cause he can universalize himself.” 

From here let us proceed one more step. When we speak of the 
general will or of the categorical imperative, we have man the agent 
in view. But not all of man’s life is filled with action and there always 
will be some to whom the dictum of Plotinus appeals that all action is 
for the sake of contemplation. What, then, are the high points of life 
seen from this perspective? 

What in the field of action is obedience to the general will or the 
categorical imperative is in the field of contemplation what the Middle 
Ages, Moslem, Jewish, and Christian, called man’s (or his soul’s) union 
with the intellectus activus. Corresponding to the experience of a mystic, 
there are moments in man’s intellectual life when his thinking is sud- 
denly absorbed into the impersonal thinking of the intelligence which 
is one for all men. This is the sober ecstasy of rationalistic mysticism, a 
kind of cold glow. 

Let no one think that I am describing experiences which have be- 
come all but unknown in our times. I think many a Marxist will im- 
mediately understand what I am speaking of, though he may be in- 
clined to express it in different terms. Of course, he mustn’t be a naive 
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Marxist, if I may say so. Perhaps he has profited from Lukacs, for 
whom Marxism indeed seems to have offered something like being 
saved from futile subjectivism by identifying himself with something 
that is objective and universal. It would not be surprising to discover 
that Chinese communism has a more profound understanding of what 
is at stake than, it seems, have for the most part Russian communists. 
To the extent that it is possible to make sense out of journalists’ reports 
on the peoples’ communes in China they seem to be something differ- 
ent from and something more than, just organization of production. 
The homo novus sinensis which should result from these communes is 
precisely the one who as far as possible has done away with his par- 
ticularity and lives on the higher level of rationality and therefore 
universality. Particularity may be something which can never be com- 
pletely done away with—but perhaps it can be shoved into the back- 
ground and there tolerated. The whole contempt of Hegel for a con- 
cept of freedom which is supposed to mean freedom for one’s private, 
little pleasures of the day and private, little pleasures of the night would 
express itself in the communal life, in which freedom means rationality. 
It is entirely possible that the Chinese hear the message of rationalism 
inherent in the doctrines of Marx better than do their European 
brethern. 

But it is not only the Marxists who could approvingly understand 
what I am speaking of. There are also the Freemasons. Here, of course, 
it is perhaps even more urgent to make a difference between what one 
could call fringe Freemasons and those truly initiated. We are all 
familiar with this difference so clearly brought out in Tolstoj’s War 
and Peace. 

Now, if I interpret correctly what the Freemasons say about them- 
selves and supplement it by descriptions of their meetings in some 
works of fiction, I would venture to say that their solemn meetings 
might indeed be permeated by the feeling of participating in a kind of 
religious service to what is universal—whether it be designated as 
reason, intelligence, or even the Supreme Being. In their way, they 
indeed experience what I called the mystical ecstasies of rationalism, its 
sobria ebrietas. 

What is true of the Freemasons is in some way also true of the 
Quakers. One and the same divine and spiritual light is present in all 
men. Be silent—and you will hear it and able to speak in its name. 

The doctrine of the unicity of the intellect is by many considered 
of historical interest only. I hope I succeeded in showing the opposite. 
And I think it is sufficient to hear it said once and it becomes evident— 
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Rousseau and Kant supplement the doctrine of the unicity of the in- 
tellect by the doctrine of the unicity of will. As I indicated, both doc- 
trines together seem to me perhaps the best philosophical justification 
of the political doctrine of the equality of man and therefore of de- 
mocracy. For those among us, however, who are less interested in 
political consequences of philosophic doctrines it will be of greater 
significance to see the doctrine of the transcendental consciousness, of 
Fichte’s universal Ego, and of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the single 
Will in their proper historical perspective. They all are rooted in the 
medieval doctrine of the unicity of the intellect (or intelligence), mostly 
going under the name of Averroes. 

To sum up—what is contingent in man, concerns his particularity. 
By departicularizing himself, by transcending his individuality man 
becames fully man and lives on a level on which there is nothing con- 
tingent. The moments in which he does so are the high points of life. 
As Aristotle had stated it, the activity of intelligence—this is life in its 
true sense. 

It should be obvious how profoundly interhuman relations are 
affected, whenever particularity becomes relegated to the background 
and the tendency becomes not only to universalize oneself, but also to 
treat others as instances of the universal. On one hand this results in 
assuming equal rights for everybody and a respect of every human 
being, precisely because he is human, i.e. in possession of intelligence. 
An elimination of all irrational elements shaping interhuman relations 
results in tolerance. But on the other side this very elimination results 
in eliminating love in interhuman relations as being clearly rooted in 
man’s irrational part, and replacing it by charity. The friendly and 
well-meaning nurse in the hospital or in the kindergarten becomes 
the great symbol of ideal interhuman relations. We should sing as 
Schikaneder and Mozart have it in their Little Cantata for Free- 
masons—‘“Charity (Wohiltaetigkeit), Thou Queen of Virtues.” We are 
in a world just opposite of that of Don Quijote. 

There is hardly any reason to prefer one person to another in 
terms of exclusive affection, loyalty, devotion, etc. And as irrational 
love enters not only in the relations between the sexes but also into 
relations between parents and their children, we can be prepared to 
meet in a number of projects coming from charitable rationalists, 
suggestions like those in Swift, in whose equine utopia in case of the 
death of the only child in family, the neighbors who happen to have 
more than one, unhesitatingly give away one of theirs to the 
bereaved family. And indeed is there any reason to prefer any child to 
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another? Or any parent to another, provided both are equally intelli- 
gent and motivated by one and the same intelligent will? 

But it is easy to understand that the ideal of universalizing oneself 
or if we prefer to call it so, depersonalizing oneself, does not appeal to 
everybody. An outstanding spokesman of the protest against this ideal 
was Schleiermacher and the specific target of his criticism was the uni- 
versalizing ethics of Kant. It is not our moral duty to act as we should 
like everybody in our place to act, said Schleiermacher. On the con- 
trary, if I do what according to my own conviction everybody else 
should and could do, my action has hardly any value. Instead of trying 
to act in a manner clearly indicating that I am expendable, I should 
try to find whether there is anything I and only I could do. We should, 
if we may say so, make ourselves instruments of the talent which is 
peculiar to us. 

As we see, ethics becomes here something like an art of ascertaining 
and perfecting that by which we differ from other people. This accord- 
ing to Schleiermacher is the only way in which all the possibilities in- 
herent in the human race will be realized. In other words, whereas in 
Kant and all adherents of his kind of rationalism the high points of 
human life are the ones when he sings in unison with all men, accord- 
ing to Schleiermacher they occur whenever man sings a melody which 
without him would remain unsung because only he can sing it. 

Particularization instead of universalization or diversitarianism in- 
stead of uniformity—in this country we have learned from Lovejoy to 
see therein one of the hallmarks of romanticism. And indeed as we all 
know, Schleiermacher is one of the great spokesman of German 
romanticism. 

Perhaps I may here make a parenthetical remark. One of the rea- 
sons why the communication between Germany and America in mat- 
ters of philosophy is not easy stems from the fact that in this country 
the influence of romanticism on academic philosophy was negligible, 
whereas it has been all-pervasive in Germany. What is true of Ger- 
many, is true also of countries strongly influenced by German roman- 
ticism, though probably in none of them romanticism survived to the 
same extent as it did in Germany. As far as existentialism is concerned, 
it is well to remember that one of its ancestors, Kierkegaard, could very 
well be characterized as one of the last romantics and as a romantic 
interpreter of Christianity. One of the favorite topics of romanticism 
is the presentation of characters whose rich and noble personality is 
hidden behind an ugly or grotesque appearance. Many of us may be 
familiar with the world of Victor Hugo in whose prose and dramas 
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such characters appear time and again. What a noble hearts beats in 
the breast of the hunchback in Le roi s’amuse, better known under the 
title of the libretto made from it, as Rigoletto! The circus clown whose 
face has been disfigured by cutting his facial tendons so that his mouth 
is permanently distorted and bears an irresistible grin—he is full of the 
loftiest ideals and feelings—so we read in L’Homme qui rit known 
under the English title of By the King’s Command. And it is obvious, 
though nobody seems to have noticed it that this is what fascinates 
Kierkegaard in the concept of the god-man, the suffering god in whom 
there was no beauty, whose appearance is in full contrast to his inner 
being. In him, the discrepancy between the inner and the outward be- 
comes indeed infinite and therefore the task of becoming a Christian 
infinitely difficult, because in Christ the divine is not only hidden but 
contradicted and belied by the outward appearance. Who but a roman- 
tic would so entirely concentrate on this aspect of Christianity ? 

But enough of this digression. The fact is that very few German 
philosophers (non-Marxists, that is) take Enlightenment seriously and 
that very few American philosophers see in Romanticism more than a 
phenomenon in which really only the historian of literature, of belles 
lettres to be exact, could and should take professional interest. For- 
tunately, it is not only the romanticist who could object to the univer- 
salizing tendencies of rationalism and in the name of the value of that 
which is particular. Rationalism encounters still another difficulty. 

Can it be said that it is possible for man to elevate himself to the 
level on which he lives the life of reason, regardless of his age? Is 
reason present in man from the very beginning of his existence? Few 
will have the courage to answer in the affirmative—and yet, if they do 
not, they immediately face the problem—how, then, can we make the 
salvation or damnation of man depend on his use of reason? 

At our time, it is mainly jurisprudence which tries to solve the 
problem. When does criminal responsibility begin? But in its way 
every institution which takes the concepts of salvation and damnation 
seriously must have a definite stand on it. But since the time of the 
Stoa which tried to deal with this problem in adequate fashion and 
even suggested certain external criteria by which to determine when 
the use of reason begins, the philosopher hardly ever squarely faced the 
difficulty. What is the meaning of human existence for all those who 
died before they could make use of their reason? Was it completely 
indifferent what they knew or did not know, what they did or did not 
do? In other words, can rationalism ever apply to man in his finiteness? 
Is it not necessary for rationalism simply to overlook that man is 
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mortal? Does not therefore rationalism fail in providing us with an 
escape from relativism? How many years of man’s life do not count? 
Has not psychoanalysis taught us to answer this question with great 
circumspection? 

In this predicament existentialism offers us still another, a third 
way. 

What, then, has existentialism to say on our problem of the escape 
from relativism? Does existentialism make possible some kind of life in 
which in some sense of the word damnation and salvation occur? Does 
existentialism offer more than commitments which are self-justifying? 

Before answering these questions let us radicalize relativism once 
more. We did it once by turning the attention to the contingent char- 
acter of the content of our consciousness. But let us iterate our pro- 
ceedings. 

When we say that the content of our consciousness is contingent, 
this still sounds as if man were something which has consciousness, 
which can in turn have this or that content or which is this or that 
content. In other words, consciousness is here treated as an attribute, 
man himself as the substance underlying this attribute. 

Now, few will deny that there is some sense in making a difference 
between man the substance and man the accident. Wouldn’t I be what 
I am if I happened to wear another suit of clothes? After I pared my 
fingernails or had a haircut, or a tooth pulled, am I not the same man I 
was before? 

Unfortunately, the moment I strip man of his clothes and perform 
on him cuts, incisions, and surgeries somewhat more radical than the 
ones which I enumerated, the problem of substance and accident be- 
comes much more difficult. If my native tongue would have been differ- 
ent from what it was, would I still be the same person? Had I been 
borne in a different country, grown up in a different religion, met 
different people, chosen a different profession, married somebody else— 
would I have been the same person? Would I remain the same person 
after a cosmetic operation? Existentialism answers this question in the 
unexpected sense that it denies any substance underlying accidents in 
man. Man is the sum total of his accidents—or to make it even more 
incisive, man is nothing but accident. 

Remarkable consequences for the old problem of determinism 
follow. Determinism and indeterminism both seem to presuppose the 
existence of something to which either the quality of being determined 
or the opposite quality could attach itself. But with the concept of sub- 
stance gone it seems indeed that we shall have to adopt Sartre’s famous 
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formula. According to Sartre it would be entirely wrong to say that 
man is free—as if freedom were a quality of man. What we should 
say is that man is his freedom. The question is only whether it still 
makes sense to speak of freedom and whether we shouldn’t supplement 
Sartre’s formula by contradicting it. For if there is nothing that pre- 
cedes the exercise of freedom and if thus I am the result of my free 
actions—could it not equally well be said that I am what I must be? 
And this again not in the sense that something that I could call my 
I has been determined by something different from my I. Rather, there 
is no I previous to his self-determination and therefore I could also say 
that J am my determination. This coincidence of my being with my 
own freedom or my own determination would exactly correspond to 
the concept of man as being necessarily contingent. 

All this may seem to sound entirely contemporary. But it so hap- 
pens that the same Herodotus to whom we are indebted for what is 
perhaps the first formulation of relativism coined a formula the suc- 
cinctness of which is still unsurpassed. After his Solon explained the 
vicissitudes to which human life is exposed, he sums up by saying: 
pan estin anthrépos symphore—man in his entirety is but contingency. 
Mind you—he does not say the whole life of man is but a series of 
contingencies—he goes much farther and says that man himself in his 
entirety is contingency. 

Man—accident but not substance; man—not being free but his own 
freedom—quite obviously we must do some rethinking and be ready to 
accept new categories of thought. May I, however, suggest that a simple 
analysis of so well-known concepts as self-love, or self-control, or self- 
confidence will show that they contain the germ of all the paradoxical 
statements of Sartre. There is no self that precedes its being loved, con- 
trolled, or confided in. The self which loves itself, is the product of its 
own love. To generalize this: a being conscious of himself does not pre- 
cede his self-consciousness. It is what it is through his self-conscious- 
ness. His knowledge of himself is the act of his existence. All the con- 
troversies of ancient and medieval philosophy as to whether the soul 
has parts, is simple, or has no parts but different dynameis are only so 
many attempts to express the paradoxical character of human existence 
which not only is modified by every act of reflection, but the very prod- 
uct of it. In Sartre’s words: in the absolute compactness of being man 
by his consciousness represents a void. Or if we prefer a formula by 
Heidegger—man is a clearing in the dense forest of being-itself and 
therefore the condition under which being-itself can make its ap- 
pearance. 
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This, then is the image of man from which existentialism starts. 
Man—not only delivered to all the uncertainties of relativism, man not 
only uncertain of why the content of his consciousness should be this 
rather than that—but man who is his own uncertainty. Why should he 
ever act in a Don Quijotesque way? Why, for that matter, should he 
ever commit himself? But on the other hand, what is left to him but 
to be a Don Quijote—all his life and whatever he undertakes? Is he not 
always committed and is not his only choice to accept it or to have it 
thrust on him? 

Now, as this is the image of man from which existentialism starts 
it could seem that existentialism is essentially anthropology, philosophi- 
cal anthropology that is. Indeed most of Sartre’s Being and Nothingness 
seems to be just this; and when Heidegger published his Being and 
Time, to many readers its most important parts seemed to be the ones 
dealing with such topics as death, anxiety, concern, etc., all to be inter- 
preted in a strictly anthropological way. 

But this is certainly not all that there is to existentialism. The very 
titles of Sartre’s and Heidegger’s magna opera indicate clearly their 
ontological interests. Some phrases which I had to use, notably that of 
man as a clearing in the dense forest of being-itself might have already 
been revealing in this respect. With this in mind we shall proceed to 
interpret the attitude which existentialism takes toward the problem 
of man’s contingency. 

Let me begin with an illustration which I take from one of 
Heidegger’s interpreters. 

We are familiar with the parable of the Good Samaritan. And we 
know that the parable is to provide us with an answer to the question: 
Who is my neighbor? Now, when the answer given by the parable is 
translated into abstract language the result seems to be like this: My 
neighbor is he who without my help would be lost. He would be lost, 
because I happen to be the only one who can help him. And the fact 
that this so happens in no ways excludes but rather includes the abso- 
luteness and the objective character of the claim which he has on just 
one person. The ontologically strange aspect of this is, however, that if I 
do not help him, he obviously is not my neighbor. It is by my help that 
he becomes my neighbor. This seems to be the unexpected answer 
given by the parable. The parable quite literally answers the question 
“Who is my neighbor?” by “It is he whom you help.” 

Now, the parable of the Good Samaritan seems to presuppose a 
situation which could roughly be called an ethical situation. But not all 
demands on man are of this nature. Again let me illustrate this by a 
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literary quotation. This time it is from Rilke. In his first Duino Elegy 
(as translated by Leishman and Spender) Rilke starts by pondering 
the uselessness of man. “Alas, who is there / we can make use of? Not 
angels, not men; / and already the knowing brutes are aware / that we 
don’t feel very securely at home / within our interpreted world.” But 
suddenly another thought occurs to the poet. “There remains, per- 
haps, / some tree on a slope, to be looked at day after day, /....” 

To be looked at—no ethical task is involved here. It is simply to 
look. This is perhaps why some man may happen to live near the 
place where some tree happens to grow. 

And with renewed confidence Rilke continues: “Yes, the Springs 
had need of you. Many a star / was waiting for you to espy it. Many a 
wave / would rise on the past towards you; or, else, perhaps, / as you 
went by an open window, a violin / would be giving itself to someone. 
All this was a trust.” 

The tree, the spring, the star, the wave, the violin—they do not 
exemplify any ethical situation. Nor do they charge us with anything 
else except with adequate awareness of them. And as Rilke sees it, it is 
perhaps only the poet who is equal to the charge. Indeed, perhaps he 
would be entitled to assert that only in his poems the tree, the spring, 
the star, the wave, and the violin exist in the way in which they were 
supposed to exist. In other words, if the poet is not equal to his trust, 
he not only misses his own vocation, he also frustrates all the beings 
which wait for him to receive their full existence. 

However, the star, the tree, the spring—they all are from a philo- 
sophic point of view only examples. What, then, is the paradigm of 
which they are examples? Existentialism answers—they are paradigms 
of being-itself. Awareness of being-itself is the true task of man. Man 
is, as Heidegger says, the tender of being-itself. 

Does this mean that this tending is one and the same for every 
man? No, not at all. So it would be only if being-itself were un-historic 
in its character—if it would charge man always in the same shape. 
However, being-itself is historic and has its own contingency. The 
modes of its revelation or sometimes of its self-concealment are at the 
same time the modes of its being. The recognition of its presence, the 
recognition of its absence are at the same time its appearence, but it is 
not an appearance of something which only appears, while it remains 
as that which is behind its appearance. For being-itself to appear is to be. 

But there is no appearance without him to whom it appears. Man 
whom we designated with Heidegger as the tender of being-itself (the 
term to “to tend” is mine; Heidegger speaks of man as being the 
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shepherd cf being-itself) could equally well be designated as the wit- 
ness to being-itself. However, he is a peculiar kind of witness. He is a 
witness without whom that which is witnessed would not even exist. It 
is only through Don Quijote that Dulcinea exists. On the other hand, 
she does not exist because Don Quijote created her. Without him, she 
would not exist. But she does not exist through him. 

The same holds of being-itself. It is not without man, but it is not 
through man. 

But as man and, by the same token, his knowledge, the content of 
his consciousness, his commitments are contingent, man’s contingency 
would at the same time be an aspect of the contingent character of 
being-itself. 

The ambiguity of the relation between being-itself and man, wit- 
ness to it, but certainly a witness sui generis, seems to underlie a highly 
controversial aspect of Heidegger’s writings. In one of them he says 
that being-itself exists (“is” or as Heidegger has it “essences,” i.e. exists 
in the manner appropriated to it, different from the existence of beings) 
indeed independently from beings, they themselves, however, can never 
be unless being-itself is. But in a revised edition the passage is changed 
so that it seems to express the opposite idea. Being-itself, so we now 
read, never exists without beings, nor are beings ever without being- 
itself. The complete independence of being-itself and the one-sided 
dependence of beings on it seems here tacitly changed to a relation of 
mutual dependence of the two. For this change Heidegger was taken 
to task. What would we say of a theologian, one of his critics asks, who 
tacitly changed a sentence reading “God never needs His creatures” to 
another “no God without creatures”? But it seems that the relation of 
being-itself to its witness without whom being-itself would not be, 
though it is not through him, is of such kind, that it makes the tacit 
change in Heidegger entirely comprehensible. And so paradoxical is 
this relation of being-itself to its witness that as an entirely legitimate 
possibility emerges the task of being a false witness. 

Some of us may feel in the proximity of Hegel. It is Hegel who 
said that man’s knowledge of the Absolute is the way in which the 
Absolute exists—although it obviously does not exist because man has 
knowledge of it whereas man exists only because the Absolute exists. I 
myself am indeed of the opinion that Hegelian concepts do appear in 
existentialism. I am even inclined to think that the central concepts of 
Sartre are, if I may say so, a translation of Hegel’s metaphysical cate- 
gories into categories of anthropology and psychology. In recent years 
the question of Heidegger’s Hegelianism was more than once discussed. 
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After all, Heidegger wrote a commentary on the introduction to the 
Phenomenology. And as we know, in this introduction one of the main 
points made by Hegel is his rejection of epistemology, a rejection in 
the name of the principle that it is impossible to assume that the Abso- 
lute exists separately from knowledge. If we now substitute being-itself 
for the Absolute, even the most radical empiricist, even the most radical 
dualist will have to admit that our knowledge of the being-itself is an 
aspect of its being and that therefore what we think of being-itself 
makes a difference for its being. As we know, this whole chain of 
thought finds support from unexpected quarters. Quite a number of 
scientists subscribe to the theory of Weizsaecker, who says that the 
whole concept of a physical reality existing independently from its be- 
ing observed has become self-contradictory. Who could blame the 
metaphysician for saying the same of his all-encompassing reality? Is 
not what I think of reality part of it and doesn’t reality therefore change 
depending on what I think it to be? 

But who, on the other hand, would dare from here to draw the 
conclusion that therefore reality, be it physical, be it metaphysical, is 
created by the process of knowledge? Quite obviously this is not the 
case. But how, then, are we to describe the relation between reality and 
knowledge? Even the very word “relation” becomes entirely inade- 
quate, because it presupposes relata which would exist, even if no effec- 
tive relation between them were established. 

All this should be sufficient to indicate, why and in which sense the 
assertion could indeed be made that Heidegger’s being-itself ultimately 
could be characterized as an avatar of Hegel’s Absolute. The Absolute, 
precisely because it is the Absolute and that means because it is all that 
is in its entirety, must include its being known or unknown, its being 
understood or misunderstood and therefore by being the Absolute be 
at the same time the relative—if we so like, be the absolutely Relative. 

What is probably most surprising in this perspective is the inclusion 
of nescience into the mode of the way in which being-itself exists. Is 
not nescience regardless of its object a sheer nothing and does it not 
follow that it makes no difference to being-itself that (or if) it is not 
known to man, even if we admit that it does make a difference when 
it is known? However, it does not seem that with regard to being-itself 
nescience is ever sheer nothing. It rather seems that it is something like 
an extreme degree of error—and thus something positive. In the case 
of being-itself nescience is a deficient mode of knowledge rather than 
simple absence or lack. Our age has learned to view theories with sus- 
picion, in which oblivion is treated as simple lack. As far as man in his 
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totality is concerned what he does not remember is as constitutive of 
him as that which he remembers. Indeed we could safely say that for- 
getting is a mode of remembering—and thus have something like an 
analogy to the nescience the object of which is being-itself. 

Heidegger himself denies that his being-itself should be equated 
with Hegel’s Absolute. If I understand him correctly, it is because he 
could not conceive of his being-itself in terms of a dialectical process, 
precisely because he is of the opinion that also the history of being-itself 
is contingent and therefore not subject to any law of evolution. We 
must assume that this amounts to the concept of a being-itself as some- 
thing inscrutable or rather of something which freely decides what is 
scrutability and inscrutability, these concepts themselves being different 
at different times. And we must even consider the possibility that at 
times being-itself charges us with the task of being aware of it as being 
inscrutable, or even of remaining nescient of it. 

I used the words “charge” and “task.” Let me return to the passage 
in Rilke which I quoted a few minutes ago. I concluded the quotation 
with the words “All this was a trust”—and instead of “trust” I indeed 
could equally well have used the word “charge.” And now the next 
clause in Rilke. “All this was a trust. / But were you equal to it?” 

The doubt expressed in the words “But were you equal to it?” is 
an undertone which accompanies almost all of Rilke’s poetry. It is, of 
course, a question which Rilke asks of himself. The doubt, the question 
presupposes that the trust, the task, the charge were there in an objec- 
tive sense of the word and that it still was possible not to have been 
equal to them. Or could it have been that the trust was precisely to fail 
and not to be equal to the task? 

Are we able to dismiss Rilke’s query as just a poetic mood? This 
will be very difficult for anybody who ever experienced the dread of 
contingency. Pascal complained that the eternal silence of the infinite 
spaces was frightening him. But what is the silence of the infinite space 
in comparison with the infinity of voices only an infinitely small frac- 
tion of which we shall ever be able to listen to? 

A modern library of an academic institution of moderate size will 
contain up to half a million of books. Which of these should I read? 
Which shall I leave unread with regrets? Which shall I leave without 
regrets? I know, of course, what to read in the field of my special 
studies and let us take for granted that I have chosen my field so wisely 
and cultivated it so assiduously that nobody will ever blame me for 
having overlooked footnote X on page Y of the book by so and so. But, 
then, why just this field rather than another? And what are fields? Is 
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English literature a field for any other reason than that it has become 
customary to have chairs of English literature? Is not rather the litera- 
ture, of, say, the 19th century regardless of the language in which it 
was written, a field? Is not what we read, are not the fields of knowl- 
edge simply the result of some tradition and is tradition anything else 
but a polite name for intellectual blinkers? What does tradition by 
claiming to convey the best to us, actually hide from us? But on the 
other hand, how could we without tradition even dream to know 
where to start? However, the moment we start, how much is already 
lost from sight? 

Of course, a philosopher could always take the attitude that all 
these problems are not his concern, precisely because they are problems 
which are meaningful only for man in his finiteness, whereas, he would 
say, philosophy is essentially a science like any other and that means 
its fruit may be slow in maturing, so slow that only future generations 
will enjoy it. Ultimately, the kind of truths philosophy is interested in 
are such that it is indifferent by whom and when this kind of truth will 
be found. Indeed, only recently this point of view was expressed by 
Ryle—although one wonders whether Ryle was fully aware of what 
he was saying. In a letter written to a German philosophical periodical 
Ryle complained of the lack of understanding with which Oxford 
philosophy meets in Germany. And in this context he says—“It seems 
that only now we discover what philosophy is and it will still take 
time, before philosophy will be accomplished.” If this is the way of 
philosophy, one wonders what philosophy’s significance still would be. 
Precisely because I know that much which I do not know will be found 
only in the future—precisely because I know that much what I do not 
know might have been known in the past I can comfort myself with 
the idea that all this knowledge inaccessible to me because of my finit- 
ness cannot be essential. Shall I actually comfort myself in the same 
manner with regard to philosophy? 

Some of us may answer in the affirmative—it needs no proof that 
opinions as to what philosophy is differ. Again I do not intend to en- 
gage in polemics at this time. I simply shall assume that Rilke expressed 
something which is indicative of the condition of man in his finitness 
and that philosophy is not for philosophy which indeed has time to 
wait but for the philosopher who has none. Perhaps the old saying 
“Hic Rhodus, hic salta” should be enlarged to read “Hic et nunc 
Rhodus, hic et nunc salta”—the great chance is always here and now; 
and so is the great failure. 

Let me then sum up. 
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The insight into the absolute contingence of man seems to leave us 
with two choices. Either this contingence is accepted as the last word. 
If this is the case, Macbeth seems to be right when he says that all is but 
toy. It does not matter what we know or don’t know. There is not the 
slightest chance that anything ultimately matters. 

Or we refuse to accept contingency as the last word. In such a case 
several alternatives are open to us. Either we say that even if nothing 
matters, it matters whether we decide that something matters to us— 
no matter what it is. Or we insist that the contingence of man is only 
the one but last word. There is, so we might say, a difference between 
insights which are ultimately significant and such which are not and 
whereas the acquisition of the latter ones is entirely a matter of con- 
tingency, it is different with the former. They are accessible to man as 
man—in all ages, under any circumstances. All historicism, all rela- 
tivism, all contingency is banished and we should be able to repeat 
after Santayana that our philosophy is justified and has been justified 
in all ages and countries, by the facts before every man’s eyes. With 
him we would say that in the past or in the future, our language and 
our borrowed knowledge would have been different, but under what- 
ever sky we had been born, since it is the same sky, we should have 
had the same philosophy. 

Or finally we accept the fact of contingency but say at the same 
time that it is through the contingent that the absolute itself exists, that 
the absolute itself is necessarily contingent. And that therefore there 
are things that matter and that these are within the reach of every man 
in all ages, in all countries. But they may be never the same for any 
two ages, any two countries, any two men. Nor is there any objective 
criterion to enable man to tell what they are. 

As Kierkegaard is one of the ancestors of existentialism let me con- 
clude my address by a reference to him, specifically to his Fear and 
Trembling. As we know, the whole book is an interpretation of the 
situation of Abraham, after he received God’s command to sacrifice 
Isaac. How could Abraham know that it was God who was giving this 
command? How could he know that by obeying it he would not com- 
mit a heinous crime? The command contradicted all demands of love 
and justice. It ordered him to do something inhuman and abominable. 
Everybody whom he would have asked would have told him that he 
was utterly mistaken, that God does not ever demand anything that is 
unjust. Abraham found himself in absolute solitude, an absolute 
exception. 

What Kierkegaard treated as a frightening possibility by the right 
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meeting of which Abraham earned the singular distinction of becom- 
ing named the father of faith, existentialism treats as the fundamental 
situation of man. The exception becomes the rule, without losing its 
character of being an exception. This is existentialism’s third way. It is 
neither the one on which you cannot but miss nor the other on which 
you cannot but hit. Nobody can tell where it runs. But there can be no 
doubt that it is there. And on it everything can be lost and everything 
can be gained. 
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International Cultural Cooperation: Herbert W. Schneider, Chair- 
man (1962); W. R. Dennes, W. E. Hocking, Cornelius Krusé, Susanne 
K. Langer, Richard P. McKeon, Charles A. Moore, Charles Morris, 
Arthur E. Murphy, F. S. C. Northrop. 

Publication: Virgil Aldrich, Chairman (1960); Morton White 
(1960), Charles A. Baylis (1961), Marten ten Hoor (1961), W. R. 
Dennes (1962). 

Information Service: Paul C. Hayner, Chairman (1964); John S. 
Linnell (1960), Lionel Ruby (1960). 


SpEcIAL CoMMITTEES 


Carus Lectures: D. W. Gotshalk, Chairman; (a) Glenn R. Mor- 
row, Donald C. Williams; (b) B. Blanshard, E. Nagel; (c) A. C. 
Benjamin, M. Rader. The terms of two members expire after the 
selection of a Carus Lecturer. 


Bibliography of Philosophy—Editorial Center, US.A.: P. W. 
Kurtz, Director (1964); Rollo Handy (1962), Herbert W. Schneider 
(1962). 

Philosophy in Education: R. G. Turnbull, Chairman (1964); H. G. 
Alexander (1960), R. M. Chisholm (1961), William H. Hay (1962), 
Douglas Morgan (1960), C. M. Perry (1961). 

Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy: Wayne A. 
R. Leys, Chairman (1963); Ernest Nagel (1961), John D. Goheen 
(1960). 


DELEGATES 


Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies: Cornelius 
Krusé. 


Delegate to the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: C. West Churchman (through December 31, 1960); A. 
Cornelius Benjamin (1961-1963). 


The following were appointed to represent the Association: 

Peter A. Bertocci at the inauguration of Asa K. Knowles as Presi- 
dent of Northeastern University, September 8, 1959. 

Paul L. Holmer at the inauguration of Harvey M. Rice as President 
of Macalester College, October 2, 1959. 
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Georgiana Melvin at the inauguration of C. Easton Rothwell as 
President of Mills College, October 8, 1959. 

Ronald B. Levinson at the inauguration of E. L. Strider II as Presi- 
dent of Colby College, October 11, 1959. 

James Gutmann at the Centenary Celebration of the Founding of 
Cooper Union, November 1, 1959. 

Lewis E. Hahn at the dedication ceremonies for the Pius XII 
Memorial Library at St. Louis University, November 22, 1960. 

George L. Abernethy at the inauguration of Wendall Melton 
Patton as President of High Point College, February 6, 1960. 

Elizabeth Flower at the 64th Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, April 8, 9, 1960. 

Donald Walhout at the Jane Addams Centennial and the inaugur- 
ation of John Addison Howard as President of Rockford College, April 
29 and 30, 1960. 

Merritt H. Moore at the inauguration of Andrew David Holt as 
President of the University of Tennessee, May 14, 1960. 

Gardiner Williams at the Golden Anniversary Celebration of the 
Bowling Green State University, May 19, 1960. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Article I—NaMeE 


The name of this organization shall be the American Philosophical 
Association. 


Article II—MEmMBERSHIP 


1. The membership shall be membership in one or more Divisions 
or Affiliated Conferences of the Association. 

2. The present Divisions are three: Eastern, Western, and Pacific. 
New divisions may be formed on application to the Board of Officers, 
with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive Com- 
mittees of all the existing Divisions. 

3. Regional groups organized on a permanent basis and holding 
one or more meetings a year may be recognized as Afhliated Confer- 
ences with the approval of the Board of Officers and of the Executive 
Committees of all the existing Divisions, and with the provision that 
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they have conditions of membership comparable to those prevailing 
in the Association. 

4. Each Division and Affiliated Conference shall elect its own 
members and officers and shall fix its own dues. 


Article I1]—Orricers 
1. The governing body of the Association shall be a Board of 


Officers, composed as follows: 

The President of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Secretary of each Division, during his term of office. 

The Chairman of each of the three standing committees of the 
Association. 

One member from each Division elected for a three-year term 
(terms staggered). 

A Secretary-Treasurer elected for a three-year term by the Board 
of Officers. 

The Chairman of the Board shall be elected by the Board from its 
membership for a three-year period. His term of office as Chairman 
shall not be affected by the expiration of his membership (otherwise) 
on the Board. 

2. The Board of Officers shall determine the percentage of the dues 
of each Division and Affiliated Conference which is to be collected 
annually from their several treasurers by the national Secretary-Treas- 
urer to defray the expenses of the Board of Officers and Standing Com- 
mittees, and shall apportion, collect, and disburse the pro rata share of 
the expense of special joint projects. 


Article 1V—Stanpinc CoMMITTEES 


International Cultural Co-operation. 

Publication. 

Information Service and Placement. 

. Any other committees which may be necessary for special proj- 

ects. (Their chairmen do not belong ex officio to the Board of Officers.) 
5. The Chairmen of these committees to be elected for five-year 

terms by the Board of Officers. 


Article V—PuBLicaTIONS 


The Association shall publish annually the proceedings and presi- 
dential addresses of the divisions together with the combined list of 
members and a report of the Board of Officers. This publication shall 
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be in charge of the Secretary who shall furnish a copy to each member. 
The expense of publication shall be borne pro rata by the several 


divisions. 


Article VI—AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution may be made by a concurrent 
majority vote of the members of each division present at its regular 
annual meeting. 


Actions OF Boarp oF OFFICERS 


The following motions were put before the Board of Officers by 
mail for their comments and vote. All passed unanimously. 
Motion 59-5—That the reports of the Committee on Philosophy in 
Education on (a) Philosophy in the Education of Teachers, and (b) On 
Graduate Education in Philosophy (as submitted in June, 1959) be 
received with appreciation and approval; that the Chairman and Sec- 
retary of the Board be authorized to select appropriate ways and means 
of distributing these and the two previous reports of this Committee; 
and that the Chairman of the Committee be authorized in the mean- 
time to release copies of the reports to persons or organizations that 
might be interested. 
Motion 59-4—That Paul C. Hayner be reappointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Information Service for a term of five years ending 
December 31, 1964. 
Morton 59-7—That Robert G. Turnbull be appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Philosophy in Education for a term of five years ending 
December 31, 1964. 
Motion 59-8—That Paul W. Kurtz be reappointed Director of the 
Editorial Center, U.S.A. of the Bibliography of Philosophy for a term 
of five years ending December 31, 1964. 
Motion 59-9—That the sum of $100 be appropriated for the work of 
the Editorial Center, U.S.A. of the Bibliography of Philosophy during 
1960. 
Motion 60-1—That Herbert W. Schneider be appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on International Cultural Cooperation for a term of 
three years ending December 31, 1962. 
Motion 60-2—That the Board of Officers of the American Philosophi- 
cal Association ratify the following amendment to Article VII, Section 
6 of the Constitution of the American Council of Learned Societies: 
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“The Council may be dissolved only at a special meeting called for 
the purpose, and in the manner prescribed by the laws of the 
District of Columbia, by vote of three-fourths of the members. 
Subject to compliance with the applicable provisions of such laws, 
upon any such dissolution of the Council, all of its property re- 
maining after satisfaction of all its obligations shall be distributed 
to such one or more corporations, funds, or foundations, organized 
and operated exclusively for charitable, scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational purposes, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder, member, or individual, and 
which does not carry on propaganda or participate or intervene in 
any political campaign, as the Board of Directors of the Council 
may select.” 
Motion 60-3—That, subject to the approval of the three Divisions, the 
International Federation of Philosophical Societies be requested to 
allow the American Philosophical Association to hold its membership 
in the Federation as three bodies (Eastern, Western, and Pacific Divi- 
sions) instead of as one body as is presently the case. 
Motion 604—That Lewis E. Hahn be elected Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association for a 
three year term expiring June 30, 1963. 
Motion 60-5—That the sum of Fifty Dollars be appropriated for the 
work of the Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy. 
Motion 60-6—That the Articles of Organization of the American 
Philosophical Association Fund [Proceedings, Vol. XXXI, p. 61 ff.] 
be amended by adding as a concluding sentence to Article IV the 
following: “Gifts of money or other property shall be accepted by 
affirmative vote of a majority of the members of the Board of Officers.” 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE 


AMERICAN CouNcIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The forty-first Annual Meeting of the ACLS was held in New 
York City on January 20-22, 1960. On January 20, at a dinner at the 
Columbia University Club, ACLS Prizes for Distinguished Scholarship 
in the Humanities of $10,000 each, were presented to ten scholars in 
recognition of their contribution to humanistic learning. In presenting 
one of these Prizes to Walter T. Stace, President Burkhardt referred to 
Professor Stace’s “catholicity of interests, his zeal for clarity and his 
sustained energy in the pursuit of philosophical enlightenment.” 
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The major part of the sessions of the Council were devoted to a 
conference on “The Bible and the Humanities.” Erwin Goodenough, 
Roland Bainton, Morton S. Enslin, and Howard Mumford Jones pre- 
sented papers on various aspects of this topic. The ACLS Annual 
Lecture was delivered by Nelson Glueck on the topic “The Bible and 
Archeology.” 

The Council selected the following officers for the next Council 
year :— 

Chairman: Robert M. Lumiansky 

Vice-Chairman: Louis B. Wright 

Treasurer: Whitney J. Oates 

Prior to the meeting the Nominating Committee had presented 
the name of Sidney Painter as Secretary. To the regret of all members 
of the Council Sidney Painter died on January 12, 1960, shortly before 
the convening of the Annual Meeting. The Council recorded its sense 
of great loss in the death of Sidney Painter who had served the Council 
with rare distinction in various important capacities over many years. 
The Board of Directors subsequently selected Curt F. Buhler to suc- 
ceed Sidney Painter as Secretary. 

During the business meeting of the Council the Chairman and the 
President spoke of the future plans of the Council. It was recalled that 
in 1957 large grants from the Ford Foundation ($2,600,000) and the 
Carnegie Corporation ($500,000) to be used over a five-year period, 
beginning July, 1957, had given the Council a new lease on life. Since 
that time additional funds for specific projects had totalled over 
$2,000,000. On June 30 of this year three years of the life of the five- 
year grant will have elapsed. An application for the continuance of 
long-range support has been prepared for presentation to various 
foundations, large and small, in order to assure the permanent future 
of the Council as the center of humanistic scholarship in this country. 
The Ford Foundation is currently evaluating the Council’s document 
entitled Review and Proposals and expects to reach a definite decision 
regarding the request for these funds in general support, in the fall. 

The Council at its Annual Meeting voted to instruct the Board 
of Directors to take what steps seem feasible to record the protest of 
the ACLS against the disclaimer affidavit required by the National 
Defence Education Act of 1958 to support the elimination of this pro- 
vision. (On June 15, 1960 the U.S. Senate voted to delete this provision.) 

There was general agreement that the Council should find ways 
to bring scholars and secondary school teachers together on a practical 
local level. It was announced that the Council will sponsor four sum- 
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mer institutes in the humanities for secondary teachers: one each in 
classics, English, history, and music. 

In his report to the Council the president stressed the increasingly 
close cooperation between the ACLS and the Social Science Research 
Council. 

This year’s ACLS Fellowship Program drew 569 applicants from 
whom 31 were selected, of whom three were members of our Associa- 
tion. In the first Grants-in-Aid competition 61 applicants were selected 
and in the subsequent competition which closed on February 15, 1960, 
forty-eight additional grants were awarded. 

The Council has reactivated its interest in Latin America and is 
actively cooperating in efforts to improve communication between 
scholars in this country and in Latin America. President Burkhardt 
is a member of a six-man Council on Higher Education in the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

The Council continues to make travel grants available to scholars 
participating in international congresses and conferences abroad— 
Charles Hendel received such a grant for participation in the meeting 
of the Institut International de Philosophie to be held in Berne, Swit- 
zerland during September 10-15, 1960 Lewis W. Beck and George A. 
Schrader have received travel grants for participating in the meeting of 
the International Kantgesellschaft at Bonn, Germany, July 25-27, 1960. 

In conjunction with the Social Science Research Council the ACLS 
received a fund of $500,000 from the Ford Foundation to help finance 
nine congresses to be held over a six-year period in the United States. 
In 1959 the Fifth General Assembly of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies which met in Ann Arbor, Michigan 
on September 21-25, 1959, participated in these grants, and for 1960 
funds have been allocated for the International Congress of the Divi- 
sion of Logic, Methodology, and Philosophy of Science of the Inter- 
national Union for the History and Philosophy of Science which will 
be held from August 24-September 2 at Stanford University. 

The general agreement between the United States and the USSR 
for cooperation in cultural exchanges includes the provision that in 
the humanistic fields the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
ACLS be asked to come to an agreement, on a reciprocal basis, on the 
exchange of scholars and the arranging of joint seminars, symposia, and 
research projects. No specific agreements have been reached so far, 
though the President of the Soviet Academy, in acknowledging receipt 
of Mr. Burkhardt’s suggestions, indicated agreement in principle with 
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them and added that he hoped to present concrete proposals shortly. 

The larger foundations have shown great willingness to support 
such interchanges once they have been successfully negotiated. The 
Carnegie Corporation of New York made a grant to the Council of 
$50,000 for the support of American scholars travelling to the USSR 
under the projected exchange agreements. The Rockefeller Foundation 
has made a grant of $100,000 for a one year period. Previously the 
Rockefeller Foundation had made a grant of $30,000 for the expenses 
of visits to the Soviet Union by American scholars in connection with 
attendance at the Twentieth-fifth International Congress of Orientalists. 

A conference on Scholarly Research in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences was held under ACLS auspices on October 23-24, 1959. The 
ACLS organized this conference in the hope of receiving guidance for 
program and policy from representatives of the various disciplines in 
the area of its concern. Max H. Fisch and Arthur E. Murphy repre- 
sented philosophy in these discussions. The ACLS Newsletter for May 
1960 presented summaries of the analyses made by representatives of 
fifteen humanistic disciples. The summary for philosophy reads as 
follows: 

“It was said that philosophy at the present time is in an extra- 
ordinarily fragmented state. There is so much laudable effort to 
make connections at the periphery, to broaden the area of com- 
munication, that the center of the discipline may be neglected. 
Philosophy claims to deal with first principles and claims to bring 
its various inquiries back to those first principles. There is need 
now to substantiate these claims and to assist projects which deal 
not with new questions but with old questions, perennial ques- 
tions, on which light can be shed through sustained inquiry.” 
The next annual meeting of the ACLS will be held in New York 

City in the Carnegie Endowment Building, on January 19-21, 1961. 
The chief item on the agenda will be a discussion of ACLS Program 
and Policy as well as a general discussion of the relationship between 
the humanities and the social sciences. President Burkhardt has re- 
quested that the Executive Committee of the constituent societies give 
some consideration to their relationship to the ACLS and then transmit 
the outcome of these considerations to their delegate. 

The Second Corning Conference for which the general theme will 
be The Individual in Modern Society will be held at the headquarters 
of the Corning Glass Company in Corning, New York on May 18-20, 
1961. 
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The American Philosophical Association was represented at the 
Annual Meeting by its secretary, Lucius Garvin, and its delegate, 
Cornelius Krusé. 

Cornetius Krust 
June 30, 1960 


Reports oF CoMMITTEES 


Committee on International Cultural Cooperation 


This Committee functions by correspondence. Its members have 
more direct contacts with visitors from abroad than with each other; 
they cooperate as best they can without much communication and 
without any committee meetings. If there is a benevolent patron of 
committee meetings, his or her attention should be called to the 
anomalous conditions under which this committee has been working 
these many years. For a standing committee it works fairly well, but 
an occasional sitting down together would do no harm, as Professor 
Krusé has repeatedly reported. Also, if the national treasury can afford 
it, a sum of not less than $75 might well be appropriated annually for 
foreign postage; our domestic correspondence we conduct on a non- 
business basis, but inter-continental communication is still a luxury. 

Partly in response to the actions of the international congresses and 
conferences referred to in last year’s report, partly as a matter of general 
policy, there has been an intensified contact with Asian philosophers, 
notably with those of India. For this purpose, Professor Charles A. 
Moore of the University of Hawaii has been added to the Committee 
and Professors Burch, Goheen, and Richard Hocking have been asked 
to assist the committee in promoting exchanges with Asia. 

Among the members of the association who have visited Asia 
recently, not merely as visitors but also as students of Asian thought 
and culture, are: Van Meter Ames, Marguerite Block, Max H. Fisch, 
Theodore M. Greene, Sidney Hook, Sterling P. Lamprecht, Mary Edith 
Runyan, and Frederic H. Young. Their gleanings are being com- 
municated in various ways. Professor Lamprecht made a study of 
almost all the Indian universities and their ways of teaching philosophy. 
Professor Greene has in press a volume of dialogues with Indian 
intellectuals. 

Among the philosophers from India who have been lecturing in 
the United States during this academic year are Professor Sarasvati 
Chennakesavan of Madras and Professor P. 'T. Raju of Jaipur. Professor 
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Raju’s projected work and lectures which were supposed to continue 
into the coming academic year are being interrupted by his return to 
India in October, but he expects to return to complete the work he has 
planned during the Spring of 1962. The Committee wish to acknowl- 
edge with appreciation and gratitude the grant of $4000 from the Asia 
Foundation to the American Philosophical Association toward the 
travel costs of Professor Raju’s sojourn. The Committee will be glad 
to hear from those philosophy departments which wish to be considered 
as hosts to Professor Raju in 1962. He is engaged primarily in promot- 
ing the literature of “comparative philosophy.” 

The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, through 
its Committee on International Exchange of Persons (Washington, 
D.C.) announces that during the coming academic year it has spon- 
sored visits in the United States by Professor T. R. V. Murti of Benares, 
an authority on Indian Buddhism, and Professor Garde of Poona, 
whose field is political and social philosophy. Professor Murti will begin 
his visit by research at Stanford University and Professor Garde at 
Emory University. Your Committee will be glad to communicate 
invitations to these Asian visitors. 

The Pacific Division, meeting next December in San Francisco, 
is scheduling a session devoted to papers and discussions on Oriental 
philosophy. A.P.A. members who wish to participate are asked to 
inform the Committee as soon as possible concerning their field of 
interest; this information will be forwarded to the Program Committee 
of the Pacific Division. 

The International Institute of Philosophy, whose headquarters are 
at 173 Blvd. Saint Germain, Paris, and which is engaged in making 
plans for the International Philosophy Congress to be held in Mexico 
City in 1963, intends to hold a meeting in the United States late in 
June, 1961. Accordingly, a number of distinguished philosophers from 
Europe will be available for lecture appointments at American univer- 
sities during their 1961 summer sessions. Detailed information will be 
sent out later, but your Committee asks interested institutions to 
inform it of any particular invitations they may wish to extend to 
individual members of the Institute. 

Professor Frederic N. Young, recently returned from India, de- 
livered a series of six lectures during the summer. of 1960 at the Na- 
tional Autonomous University of Mexico, Mexico City, on “Contem- 
porary Philosophy in the U.S., 1900-1950.” The lectures will be pub- 
lished in Mexico in the Spanish language. 


Hersert W. ScHNEIDER 
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Committee on Publication 


The membership of the Committee on Publication comprises: 
Professors Charles A. Baylis (Duke), W. R. Dennes (California), 
Everett W. Hall (North Carolina), Marten ten Hoor (Alabama), 
Morton G. White (Harvard), and Virgil O. Aldrich (Kenyon), 
Chairman. 

The subsidy of $200 which was granted last year to Professor Harry 
Bracken, State University of Iowa, to assist the publication of his book 
on Berkeley by Publisher Nijhoff, was paid back by him this year. A 
large manuscript by another author was submitted for subsidization, 
but was unfavorably judged. 

The future of the English Dictionary of Philosophy is at present 
uncertain as a project of the sub-committee under the auspices of the 
Committee on Publications. Professor Elizabeth Flower of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania replaced Professor Herbert Schneider as the sub- 
committee’s chairman, and may be approached for more information. 

At its Annual Meeting last Christmas, the Eastern Division con- 
ditionally voted its usual $500 donation to the Special Fund for sub- 
sidizing publications. The Western Division gave $200. Nothing yet 
from the Pacific Division. 

People interested in subsidies should write the Chairman for 
preliminary information and instruction. 

The annual report of the Editor of the Science Series, now Profes- 
sor Everett W. Hall, is appended to this one. 


May, 1960 Vireit C. 


The death of Professor Gregory D. Walcott on March 20, 1959, 
terminated the General Editorship of the originator and guiding spirit 
of the series, Source Books in the History of the Sciences. His files 
show that he was actively involved in the promotion and extension of 
the Series up to the end. The present General Editor wishes to express 
his respect for the work of his predecessor and his own sense of inex- 
perience in carrying it on. 

On June 2, 1959, a meeting of the Advisory Board was held in 
New York City, attended by those members that were available and 
by Mark Carroll and J. D. Elder of Harvard University Press. Its 
actions were confirmed through correspondence by the absentee mem- 
bers. It regularized terms of office of the General Editor and members 
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of the Board, specifying that there be members from the American 
Philosophical Association, the History of Science Society, and the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. The Board is 
to have an annual meeting, travel expenses to be paid by Harvard 
University Press. 


Since this meeting, two contracts have been signed, one by Professor 
Harlow Shapley for Source Book in Astronomy: 1900-1950, the other 
by Professors Edwin G. Boring and Richard J. Herrnstein for A Source 
Book in Psychology. The former is in press; the latter is not yet in 
final manuscript form. Editors of several other projected volumes 
report progress. 


Everett W. Hatt, General Editor 


Committee on Information Service 


From July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960, the Committee received re- 
quests for assistance in filling 88 positions for teachers of philosophy. 
One opening was reported from Australia. The rest were located in the 
United States and Canada. The number of openings reported this past 
year is 14 more than in the preceding year, and 2 less than in 1957-58. 
While 29 of the positions reported this year are known to have been 
filled by Committee nominees, and 28 by applicants not registered with 
us, the results of 29 openings remain unknown. Thus while it is en- 
couraging to note that colleges and universities have turned to this 
Committee with increasing frequency this past year in their search for 
personnel, it is also difficult to estimate precisely how effective our 
service has been. We do know, in many cases, that while the person 
appointed has not been one of our registrants, employing officers are 
nevertheless grateful to have had a large number of applicants to 
choose from, largely because of the response provoked by our announce- 
ments. Allowance must also be made for the use of information about 
openings, provided by our Committee, by non-registrants who are 
alerted by registrant friends or who may learn about positions from 
the public display of current vacancies at the divisional meetings. We 
do wish, however, that employing officers were more conscientious in 
reporting the results of their search after notifying this Committee of a 
vacancy and in notifying all the applicants when an appointment has 
been made. In many instances, candidates have been left ignorant of 
the fact that a reported vacancy has been filled and accordingly have 
been needlessly inconvenienced in their search for a position. 
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The figures, as of June 30, 1960, on registrants and openings are 
as follows: 


Positions reported, 7-1-59 to 6-30-60...... 88 
Results known to date .................. 59 
Positions filled by Committee candidates.. 29 
Openings canceled after listing .......... 2 


There are 58 more registrants now than there were a year ago. 
The increase has occurred largely in the file of those who are graduate 
students seeking their first appointment. This is all to the good, how- 
ever, since the great majority of positions about which we have been 
consulted recently are for men and women at the lower ranks. At the 
same time, however, many of our registrants fail to notify us when 
they are no longer actively seeking a position so that we are burdened 
with useless file cards. To remedy this situation, we are planning to 
require our registrants to re-register at least once every two years if 
they wish to be continued in our files. 

Committee representatives were once again present at each of the 
divisional meetings in order to facilitate interviews between employing 
officers and prospective candidates for openings and to make available 
information about candidates and positions. The Committee and those 
who have used its services are deeply appreciative of the courtesies 
shown them by the host institutions at the divisional meetings in pro- 
viding the arrangements necessary for carrying on this work. 

Several graduate schools of philosophy are now making it a prac- 
tice to have their advanced graduate students register with us, and we, 
in turn, are providing the department chairmen of many of these 
schools with information about openings for which their students may 
qualify. We have also continued to send announcements concerning 
our Committee’s services to over 700 colleges and universities which 
may contemplate making appointments of teachers of philosophy. 
While the majority of our registrants are available for positions at the 
Instructor rank, we also have what is probably the most complete file 
available of men and women with a wide range of experience and 
training for both temporary and permanent positions at all ranks. We 
have a few retired teachers of philosophy among our registrants, and 
we could use more. We are also accumulating a sizeable collection of 
registrations from philosophers overseas who are eager to secure ap- 
pointments in this country. 

The Committee’s work has been ably furthered by the assistance 
of its members, Professor Lionel Ruby of the Western Division, and 
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Professor John Linnell of the Pacific Division, particularly in connec- 
tion with the chores involved in representing the Committee at their 
respective divisional meetings. 


The financial statement to June 30, 1960, is as follows: 


Receipts 
Received from APA, January 28, 1960, 
Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer...... 75.00 
Received from APA, March 7, 1960, 
Lucius Garvin, Secretary-Treasurer....... 325.00 
Received from overseas registrants........... 8.00 
$533.66 
Expenditures 
$138.72 
$440.60 


The Committee solicits the continued cooperation and support of 
the members of the Association. 
Paut C. Hayner 
June 30, 1960 


Committee on Philosophy in Education 


Quantities of reprints of the reports published in last year’s 
Proceedings are available for distribution to interested persons. Report I 
(“Criteria for Constituting of a Department of Philosophy”) may be 
obtained from Professor Robert G. Turnbull, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Report II (“The Teaching of Philosophy in Ameri- 
can High Schools”) may be obtained from Professor Douglas N. Mor- 
gan, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Report III (“Philosophy in the 
Education of Teachers”) may be obtained from Professor William H. 
Hay, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Report IV (“Grad- 
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uate Education in Philosophy”) may be obtained from Professor Hubert 
Alexander, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Reprints of Reports I and II are now in process of mass distribution to 
College and High School administrators respectively. 


With the publication and distribution of these reports, the first 
phase of the Committee’s assignment has been completed. Simultane- 
ously, the terms of Charles W. Hendel and Arthur E. Murphy have 
expired. The Committee acknowledges with gratitude their efforts in 
bringing the first phase of our assignment to successful completion. 


The Committee met once during the year—in Chicago at the time 
of the Western Division meetings. A portion of the meeting of the 
Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy was devoted to 
public discussion of the published reports and of the possible future 
activities of the Committee. 


The chief concern of the Committee at present is the formulation 
of a precise statement of the next phase (or phases) of its assignment. 
While that formulation is not completed, the following items have 
been under discussion with a view to their inclusion in the statement: 
continuing contact with High School experiments and programs in 
teaching philosophy, continuing contact with the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion Society and generally with philosophy in teacher training pro- 
grams, closer scrutiny of graduate curricula in philosophy, in particular, 
careful survey of examination and thesis requirements for graduate 
degrees, survey of the role (or roles) played by philosophers in pro- 
grams and courses other than strictly philosophical ones (e.g., Humani- 
ties, History of Science, Religion, etc). The Committee feels that, given 
the problems attendant upon the enrollment “bulge” of the next few 
years, continuous surveillance of philosophy’s role in attempts to cope 
with these problems is its chief raison d’ etre. 


Our original grant of $5000 from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education is now nearly exhausted. The expenses incurred in mass 
distribution of Reports I and II will wipe out our present balance. 


Following is the financial statement for the period, July 1, 1959-June 30, 
1960. 


Receipts 


Balance on hand, July 1, 1959.............. $948.52 
(in Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in the name of the Treasurer of the 
Western Division, Morris T. Keeton) 
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Expenditures 
Secretarial services $ 9.00 
Printing reports in Proceedings ............. 300.00 
Reprints and mailing of reports ............. 314.95 
Meeting of Committee in Chicago .......... 20.00 
643.95 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1960.................. 304.57 


(in Miami Deposit Bank, in the name of 
Morris T. Keeton) 


We are currently engaged in seeking foundation support for the work 
of the next phase (or phases) of the Committee. 


Present constitution of the Committee (with expiration dates): 
H. G. Alexander (1960) 
R. M. Chisholm (1961) 
E. N. Garlan (1962) 
James Gutmann (1962) 
W. H. Hay (1962) 
D. N. Morgan (1960) 
Charner Perry (1961) 
R. G. Turnbull (1964), Chairman 


Rosert G. TurNBULL 
June 30, 1960 


Carus Lectures Committee 


Brand Blanshard delivered the Twelfth Series of Carus Lectures 
at the 1959 Christmas meetings of the Eastern Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association held at Columbia University, New York. 
The book containing these lectures, entitled Reason and Analysis, will 
appear this year simultaneously in Great Britain and America, pub- 
lished jointly by George Allen and Unwin Ltd. in London and Open 
Court Publishing Company in LaSalle, Illinois. All previously pub- 
lished volumes of the Carus Series, beginning with Dewey’s Experience 
and Nature, are now in print and obtainable at Open Court who have 
appointed a new managing editor, Dr. Eugene Freeman, to direct its 
editorial offices with special attention to the Carus Series. Freeman 
received his doctor’s degree in philosophy at the University of Chicago. 
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Early this calendar year, by mail ballot, the Carus Lectures Com- 
mittee voted to invite Stephen C. Pepper of the University of Cali- 
fornia to give the next series of Carus Lectures, and Professor Pepper 
accepted the invitation. Following the usual rotation schedule, this 
new series will be given at the annual meetings of the Pacific Division 
in 1961. With the selection of the new Lecturer, the terms of the two 
members of the Carus Committee representing the Eastern Division, 
Brand Blanshard and Ernest Nagel, came to an end. To take their 
place on the Committee, the Chairman of the National Board of 
Officers, Dr. Cornelius Krusé, has appointed Professor Glenn R. Mor- 
row of the University of Pennsylvania and Professor Donald C. Wil- 
liams of Harvard University. 

On behalf of his colleagues, the Chairman of the Carus Lectures 
Committee wishes to extend a warm welcome to the new members of 
the Committee, and to express keenest appreciation to the retiring 
members for their excellent service. 


June 1960 D. W. GotsHaLk 


Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy 


In May of 1959 the National Board of Officers organized a Com- 
mittee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy (previously author- 
ized by Motion 58:10) “to consist of three members, one appointed by 
each of the Divisions, the responsibility of the Committee being to 
encourage and to enlarge the opportunities for original scholarship in 
philosophy.” Ernest Nagel, John Goheen, and Wayne Leys were ap- 
pointed to represent the Eastern, Pacific, and Western Divisions, 
respectively, Leys being appointed chairman until December 31, 1963. 
The Committee has held one meeting (at Stanford, California on 
March 21, 1960) and exchanged a number of letters during the year 
without expense to the Association. The following results can be 
reported: 

A. A procedure was established for recommending travel grants in 
connection with international meetings: 

“1. When the APA has travel grants for international meetings, the 
Chairman or Secretary of the National Board of Officers will 
announce when and where applications will be received. 

2. Applicants for ACLS travel grants needing APA endorsement 
will first, ascertain the availability of ACLS grants for the 
meeting they wish to attend; second, request the Secretary of 
the National Board of Officers (copy to Chairman of same) to 
recommend them. 
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3. Applications will be forwarded to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy, who will poll 
the Committee and forward the results to the appropriate 
officials.” 


B. Following the described procedure, the Committee made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. APA travel grants to Professors Elizabeth Flower and Hubert 
Alexander to attend the 6th Interamerican Congress of Philoso- 
phy in Buenos Aires, 1959; 

2. ACLS travel grants to Professors Lewis Beck and George 
Schrader to attend the Bonn meeting of the International 
Kant gessellschaft in July, 1960; 

3. ACLS travel grant to Professor Charles Hendel to represent 
the APA at the International Institute of Philosophy in Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


C. Several applications reached the National Officers after deadlines, 
and there has not yet been adequate publicity for the new procedure, 
but we are hoping that the publicizing of an orderly procedure will 
not only avoid misunderstandings and haphazard actions but also 
increase the representation of American philosophers at interna- 
tional meetings. 


D. Since the ACLS has indicated that funds for further travel grants 
will probably not be available until July 1, 1961, the Committee has 
gone on record as being willing to solicit funds from other sources, 
if additional worthy applications are received. (I should remark 
parenthetically that mere attendance at an international meeting is 
not likely to be a sufficient reason for a travel grant. The applicant 
will be expected to have been designated as an official representative 
or to have been invited to read a paper.) 


E. The Committee is considering other possibilities for improving the 
support of scholarly work in Philosophy, and welcomes suggestions 
that may lead to a more adequate financing. 


Wayne A. R. Leys 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PuiLosopHy, Epiroriat Center, U.S.A. 


In 1959 approximately 364 books were published in philosophy in 
the United States, according to the files of the Bibliography of Philoso- 
phy. The Publishers’ Weekly (Vol. 177, No. 3) lists 454 philosophy 
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books, or some 3% of the total U.S. publishing figure of 14,876. But an 
analysis of the 454 figure discloses that about 90 of these books are on 
“occult” or “pseudo-philosophical” themes or are books with philosoph- 
ical titles but without philosophical content. Accordingly, I believe 
that the real figure is closer to 364 than 454. Even so, one may consider 
this philosophy total gratifyingly high. A breakdown of the total, how- 
ever, sheds some interesting light on the character of the books being 
published; new creative works do not appear so numerous under 
analysis. 

Though there is some overlapping in the categories, the following 
classification is informative. Approximately 120 of the philosophy books 
published last year were inexpensive paperback reprints. The over- 
whelming majority of these were popular editions of works by well- 
known philosophers on familiar themes with few new titles. From the 
standpoint of the impact of philosophy on the general reading public, 
however, one can look with satisfaction at this post-war development. 
Of the 364 figure, some 25 were board cover re-editions of books prev- 
iously published; 39 may be considered text-books; an additional 33 
are compilations of articles, most of which had been published. Im- 
portations of books published abroad and distributed by U.S. publishers 
numbered 37, and translations of foreign works during the year totaled 
38. This leaves an approximate 103 original, first edition philosophy 
books published in 1959 in this country. A careful inspection of these 
books, however, would reveal that only about 60-70 of this figure could 
be regarded as substantial new creative works by philosophers. And 
here I am leaning over backs in an effort to be fair; I am excluding 
only books by amateurs and dilettantes and including any book by a 
recognized philosopher or teacher or student of philosophy. 


It is my judgment that a substantial increase in original philosophy 
titles can be achieved (1) by persuading publishers to print a greater 
number of paperback originals, and (2) by persuading librarians (the 
bread and butter basis) to purchase a greater number of such philosophy 
books. In this latter effort the Bibliography of Philosophy is playing a 
modest role. 

Utilizing the categories under which books are listed in the 
Bibliography we find the following classification of 329 American 
books by subject matter. (This figure is slightly under the above totals, 
since at the time that this Report is being written some abstracts are 
in the hands of abstracters and some books have still not been received 
from publishers.) 
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I. Philosophy in General. Metaphysics. Phenomenology. 
Philosophical Anthropology. Ontology and Existential 


II. Logic. Semantics. Philosophy of Science. Philosophy of 

Language. Epistemology. Methodology .............. ee 
IV. Philosophy of Ast. 
V. Philosophy of Value. Ethics ............. 
VI. Social Philosophy. Philosophy of Politics. 

VII. Philosophy of History. Philosophy of Culture. 

Philosophy of Education ....... 
VIII. Philosophy of Religion ...... 
X. Reference Books. Dictionaries. Bibliographies. 


Category II, with special emphasis on the philosophy of science, 
accounted for the largest proportion of books. And this figure might 
have been even higher if one includes many books from the history of 
science that have been classified under VII, The Philosophy of Culture, 
or under IX, The History of Philosophy. History of Philosophy books 
remain the second highest category with old favorites such as Plato 
titles (7) and Aristotle (5) still strong. The Philosophy of Religion, as 
the third highest figure, includes many books by persons on the border- 
line between philosophy and theology. The above figures, of course, 
only apply to publishing activity in the United States and do not reflect 
the varying interests in other countries as revealed in the pages of the 
Bibliography. 

A new magazine, called Philosophical Books, was begun in Eng- 
land in 1959 under the editorship of P. H. Nowell-Smith. This maga- 
zine deals mainly with English language books, especially analytic, 
and unlike the Bibliography offers critical notices. 

The Bibliography of Philosophy is the nearest thing that we now 
have to a central information center for philosophy books. It does not 
merely rely on books received from publishers, but its lists are based on 
direct requests to publishers (with many returns), publishers’ weeklies, 
and philosophy journals. The abstracting staff for 1959 included 22 
contributors. Professor Frederick M. Stoutland especially has done 
important work for the Bibliography during the past year. Professor 
Rollo Handy of Union College has been elected to succeed Professor 
Richard F. Kuhns, Jr. as Associate Director. Receipts of the U.S. Edi- 
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torial Center for 1959 were $219.67, expenditures were $224.31, a deficit 
of $4.64. Finally, I am happy to report that the Bibliography is under a 
new publishing schedule and that publication has been accelerated by 
several months. 


W. Kurtz, Director 
July 1, 1960 


Aupir REportT 


140 Tennessee Avenue, N. E. 
Washington 2, D.C. 
August 15, 1960 
American Philosophical Association 
Executive Committee 
c/o Dr. Lucius Garvin 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Gentlemen: 


I have examined the statements of the American Philosophical 
Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960 and find that they 
fairly present the financial operations of the Association for the year. 

The statements were prepared on a cash basis in accordance with 
generally accepted accounting principles and in a manner consistent 
with that of last year. The following exhibits are presented: 

Exhibit A—Comparative Balance Sheet 
Exhibit B: 
Schedule 1—General Treasury Fund Receipts 
Schedule 2—General Treasury Fund Disbursements 
Schedule 3—Summary of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Source Book Fund, New Publications 
Fund and American Philosophical 
Association Fund 

Balances in banks and building and loan associations as well as 
receipts from the three divisions and Antioch Press were confirmed by 
direct correspondence with the appropriate officers. The annual infor- 
mation return has also been prepared for submission to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Yours truly, 


J. A. Darker, C.P. A. 
(District of Columbia) 
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PROCEEDINGS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


Newry Execrep Orricers For 1960 


President—John Wild 

Vice-President—Carl G. Hempel 

Secretary-T reasurer—Elizabeth Flower (December 31, 1962) 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Sidney Hook ex officio for 
one year, Alice Ambrose Lazerowitz (1960), Nelson Goodman (1960), 
Monroe C. Beardsley (1961), Albert Hofstadter (1961), John Rawls (1962), 
and William Stone Weedon (1962). 


OrFicers For 1959 


President—Sidney Hook 

Vice-President—Gregory Vlastos 

Secretary-Treasurer—Vincent Tomas (June 30, 1959); John W. Lenz. 

Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Max Black ex officio for one 
year, Peter A. Bertocci (1959), Rulon Wells (1959), Alice Ambrose Lazero- 
witz (1960), Nelson Goodman (1960), Monroe C. Beardsley (1961), and 
Albert Hofstadter (1961). 


PRoGRAM 


The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Eastern Division was held at Columbia 
University, December 28-30, 1959. The following program was presented: 


Monday, December 28 
(Morning) 


SOCIETY FOR CREATIVE ETHICS (Chairman, William S. Minor) 
Symposium: The Faith of John Dewey 

Corinne Frost, Nolan P. Jacobson, Paul Arthur Schilpp, and Lucius Garvin. 
ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 

Saul A. Kripke: Distinguished Constituents. 

Makoto Itch: On a Sequential Boolean Lattice. 

John Myhill: Recursive Equivalence and Recursive lsomorphism 

Nuel D. Belnap, Jr.: Tautological Entailments. 

Alan Ross Anderson and Nuel D. Belnap, Jr.: 4 Proof of Godel’s Complete- 

ness Theorem. 
J.C.E. Dekker and John Myhill: The Divisibility of Isols by Powers and 


Primes. 


THE CHARLES S. PEIRCE SOCIETY (Chairman, Thomas Goudge) 
William L. Reese: Peirce on Abstraction. 
David Savan: Peirce’s Infallibilism. 
Roy Wood Sellars: Panpsychism and Materialism—with some Reference to 
Peirce. 
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CARUS LECTURE, I: REASON AND ANALYSIS (Chairman, Sidney Hook) 
Brand Blanshard: The Development of the Theory of Meaning. 


(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 
JOHN DEWEY RE-ASSESSED (Chairman, Sidney Hook) 
Edwin A. Burtt: The Case of Dewey's Way of Thinking. 
Arthur Murphy: John Dewey and American Liberalism. 
ETHICS (Chairman, Charles A. Baylis) 
Frederick A. Olafson: Morality and Reasonableness. 
Paul W. Taylor: When is Uttering an ‘Ought’ Sentence an Act of Prescribing? 
Mary Mothersill: Agents, Critics, and Philosophers. 
ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC (Joint Meeting) 
SOCIETY FOR ANCIENT GREEK PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Friedrich 
Solmsen) 
T. G. Rosenmeyer: Judgment and Thought in the Theaetetus. 
Ludwig Edelstein: Plato’s Political Philosophy. 


(Evening) 
SMOKER 


ASSOCIATION FOR REALISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
W. A. Gerhard: Fundamentologie and Metaphysics. 


Tuesday, December 29 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: THE NATURE AND VALUE OF MARXISM TODAY (Chair- 
man, Charles Frankel) 
Daniel Bell and Commentator. 
Symposium: CRITERIA (Chairman, Albert Hofstadter) 
Rogers Albritton. 
Michael Scriven: The Logic of Criteria. 
METAPHYSICS (Chairman, Paul Weiss) 
V. C. Chappell: Sameness and Change. 
Timothy J. Duggan: Private Objects. 
Ramon Lemos: Determinism, Indeterminism, and Freedom. 


(Plenary Session) 


CARUS LECTURE, ll: REASON AND ANALYSIS (Chairman, James Gutmann) 
Brand Blanshard: Linguistic Philosophy: Moore to Ayer. 


(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 
Symposium: SELF IDENTITY (Chairman, Brand Blanshard) 
Sidney S. Shoemaker: Personal Identity and Memory. 
Terence Penelhum: Personal Identity, Memory, and Survival. 
ASPECTS OF JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, John H. Randall, 
oe Means and Ends in Dewey’s Philosophy. 
Richard J. Bernstein: Dewey’s Metaphysics of Experience. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
(Joint Meeting) 
William Ebenstein: Political and Economic Liberty. 
Mark Howe: Problems of Religious Liberty. 
Commentators: Leonard Krieger and Elizabeth Flower. 


TEA 


BANQUET 
Presidential Address by Sidney Hook. Pragmatism and the Tragic Sense 
of Life. 


Wednesday, December 30 


(Concurrent Morning Sessions) 


Symposium: AESTHETICS (Chairman, Milton C. Nahm) 
Frank Sibley: Aesthetics and the Looks of Things. 
Marshall Cohen: Appearance and the Aesthetic Attitude. 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY (Chairman, Sterling W. Lamprecht) 
Lewis W. Beck: Kant’s Two Conceptions of the Will in their Political Context. 
John P. Anton: John Dewey and Ancient Philosophies. 
Maurice Natanson: Phenomenology and the Natural Attitude. 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE (Chairman, Alan Anderson) 
Paul F. Schmidt: Truth and Physics. 
Nicholas Rescher: Buridan’s Ass. 
POLEMICS (Chairman, Stuart Brown, Jr.) 
John W. Yolton, Seeming and Being. 
Elmer E. Sprague, Jr.: How to Avoid Being Professor Tillich. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
Henry Aiken: A Discussion of the Ideas Contained in the Essay Entitled 
“Social Freedom” Attributed to Mill. 
Commentator: Herbert Deane. 


(Plenary Session) 


CARUS LECTURE, II]: Chairman, Gregory Vlastos) 
Brand Blanshard: Linguistic Philosophy: the Oxford School. 


(Afternoon) 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR POLITICAL AND LEGAL PHILOSOPHY 
David Spitz: Mill’s Concept of Political Liberty. 
Commentator: John Rawls. 


The annual Business Meeting was called to order by President Sidney Hook 
at 12:30 p.m., Tuesday, December 29. 


It was voted that the minutes of the fifty-fifth annual Business Meeting as 
printed in the Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, 1958-1959, be approved. 


The following report of the Treasurer was read and approved. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT: JUNE 30, 1959- December 1, 1959 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1959 
Book value of government bonds ................... .... $1,000.00 
$5,854.73 
Interest OM SAVINGS ACCOUNT $ 33.97 
Interest on government bonds ........................0.000055 37.00 
$ 185.86 
Total receipts, December 1, 1959 ...... er 
Expenditures: 
Office expenses (postage, phone, stenographic service, etc.) ... 109.26 
$ 763.36 
Total expenditures, December 1, 1959 ...................... $ 763.36 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1959: 
$5,277.23 


Note: The government bonds were cashed and transferred to the regular account. 


Joun W. Lenz, Treasurer 


The Auditing Committee certifies that the Treasurer’s report has been 
examined and found correct. 
Gerorce Burcu 
Puitie WIENER 


Memorial Minutes were read for Professor Russell W. Stine, Professor Helen 
Parkhurst, and Professor John W. McCarthy. By rising vote the Memorial Min- 
utes were adopted and ordered printed in the Proceedings. 

Professor Stace presented the report of the Nominating Committee. The 
Committee presented the following nominations: 

For President, John Wild; for Vice-President, Carl G. Hempel; for members 
of the Executive Committee (to replace the two members whose terms expire 
December 31, 1959), John Rawls and William Stone Weedon; and for Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Flower (to December 31, 1962). 
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Professor Stace appended this note: The term of Professor Vincent Tomas 
expired June 30, 1959. The need for appointing a successor was overlooked at 
the last annual meeting. The Nominating Committee therefore asked Professor 
John Lenz to be Secretary-Treasurer, subject to confirmation at this annual 
meeting, until another Secretary-Treasurer could take office. 

It was moved and seconded that the above officers be elected unanimously. 
Motion carried. 


Professor Stace also moved that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to 
incur necessary expenses for clerical assistance out of Association Funds, subject 
to the control of the Executive Committee, in those cases where it is not prac- 
ticable to use the work of departmental secretaries. After some discussion, the 
motion was approved. 

Professor Beardsley reported for the Committee on the Time and Place of 
the Annual Meetings. Professor Beardsley suggested that the membership should 
be polled regarding the changing of the time of the annual meetings. He also 
suggested that the possibility of meeting in hotels be considered. Discussion 
followed. No action was taken. 


Professor Henle reported for the Committee on Nomination Procedure. 
He moved the adoption of Motion D (as printed on page 168 of the 1958-1959 
Proceedings). Motion was carried. Professor Henle also moved the adoption of 
Motion B (as printed on page 167 of the 1958-1959 Proceedings). Motion was 
carried. Professor Henle also moved the adoption of Motion C (as printed on 
page 167 of the 1958-1959 Proceedings), with the deletion of the part of the 
sentence following “but not bound by them”. Motion was carried. 


The three motions are herewith reprinted: 


Motion D: that Section 3 of Article III of the Constitution be amended to 
read as follows: 


“There shall be a committee of five to nominate officers for the Division. 
The committee shall consist of the most recently retired President, who 
shall act as chairman, and four other members, two of whom shall be 
elected each year for two-year terms. The election shall be by mail ballot 
of the full members of the Division, from candidates (members of the 
retiring nominating committee being excluded) placed in nomination on 
the floor of the business meeting. As long as nominations are forthcoming 
they may not be closed before seven names have been placed in nomination. 
In preparing the ballot for mailing the Secretary shall remove the name of 
any nominee who has served five years or more on nominating committees 
of the Division. Ballots shall be counted eleven weeks after they are sent out.” 


Motion B: that the following transitional rule be added to section 3 of 
Article III: 


“In the election to the nomination committee from the panel chosen at the 
annual meeting of 1959, the candidate receiving the highest vote shall serve 
for two years and the candidate receiving the next highest vote for one year.” 
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Motion C (as modified): That the Constitution be further amended by 
adding to Section 3 of Article II the statement: 


“With the ballots, the Secretary shall send out a request for suggestions 
concerning each vacant office. The new nominating committee shall con- 
sider these suggestions but not be bound by them.” 


The following nominations for the Nominating Committee were made from 
the floor: Professor Hofstadter, Professor Hall, Professor Aldrich, Professor 
Stuart Brown, Professor Krikorian, Professor John Smith, Professor Irving, 
Professor Cairns. It was moved and seconded that the nominations be closed. 
Motion carried. 


Professor Vlastos reported for the Committee on the History of Philosophy. 
A copy of this report will be printed in the Proceedings. 


Professor Aldrich reported for the Publications Committee. He moved that 
the Eastern Division contribute $500.00 to the Publications Committee. A sub- 
stitute motion, accepted by Professor Aldrich, to refer the matter to the Executive 
Committee for action was carried. 


President Hook announced the selection of the following for the Program 
Committee: Professor Henry Aiken, Chairman, Professor Paul Henle, Professor 
Gail Kennedy, and the Secretary, ex officio. 


President Hook moved that nominations for election to membership ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee be accepted. Motion carried. The following 
nominations were thus approved: for full membership, Edward G. Ballard, 
Nuel D. Belnap, Douglas C. Berggren, Richard J. Bernstein, Robert W. Binkley, 
Rev. F. J. Breidenbach, John H. Brown, Leigh S. Cauman, Stephens M. Cohen, 
Miss Patricia Ann Crawford, Robert Cummings, Mother Ruth Dowd, Fred- 
erick P. Ferré, Stanley G. French, Mother M. Gorman, Carleton Gregory, Ger- 
main G. Grisez, Earl R. Humbert, Ernest Kilzer, Sister M. Jane Koenen, 
Matthew Lipman, John J. McDermott, Evelyn A. Masi, fanevive N. Mechanic, 
Bella K. Milmen, Shia Moser, Frederick C. Neff, George F. Parker, Thomas E. 
Patton, William W. Paul, Benjamin A. Richards, Paul L. Shiman, John W. 
Sweigart, Jr., Jeanne Wacker, Richard M. Zaner; for associate membership, 
Hobert W. Burns, Miss Rosalind Ekman, John H. Glasse, Robinson A. Grover, 
Angelo Juffras, ElDean V. Kohrs, Miss Annice L. Mills, Fritz A. Rothschild, 
Sergio Sera, Robert Scharf, Robert Wiley; moved from associate to full mem- 
bership, David H. Freeman, Jack F. Padgett, David Scarrow. 


Professor Lucius Garvin reported for the national office. 


It was moved and seconded that a vote of thanks be given to Columbia 
University for its excellent hospitality at the meetings. Motion was unanimously 
carried. 


The meeting was adjourned at 1:30 P.M. 


Joun W. Lenz, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EasTERN Division 


Financial Statement: December 1, 1959 -July 1, 1960 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand December 1, 1959: 
Royalties on Science, Language and Human Rights.. 13.20 
National Science Foundation ....................... 8,500.00 
(grant to Miss Rose Rand) 
Income from sales of Proceedings ................... 239.29 
Return of dues from National Secretary ............. 153.36 
Overpayment to Brown University ................. 13.02 


(for stenographic work) 


Expenditures: 
Committee and officers’ expenses ................... 210.54 
(printing, mailing, telephone calls, etc.) 
Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University ........... 441.68 
(National dues, Committee on Information Service, 
etc.) 
$ 5,256.17 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1960 


Note: $6,669.31 was transferred to Miss Elizabeth Flower, the new Secretary- 
Treasurer. It was jointly decided to leave the savings intact for the moment. 


Joun W. Lenz, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Auditing Committee certifies that it has examined the above financial 
statement and supporting documents and finds it to be correct. 


Westey D. SatmMon 
JouHn Lapp 
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REporT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE EASTERN DivisION TO INVESTIGATE THE 


EsTABLISHMENT OF A JOURNAL OF THE History oF PHILOSOPHY 


The committee, consisting of John D. Goheen, Richard P. McKeon, Paul O. 
Kristeller, Edward W. Strong, Julius R. Weinberg, and myself, was appointed 
in March, 1958 to examine the feasibility of establishing a journal devoted to the 
history of philosophy. We made a full report at the last meeting of the Eastern 
Division, and were requested to continue in existence for the present year. 

The only new major development is that the Archiv Fuer Geschichte der 
Philosophie is now definitely expected to resume publication beginning with 
March, 1960, and that arrangements for American cooperation in the venture 
have been satisfactorily completed through the offices of our committee. In reply 
to Professor Paul Wilpert’s request for American collaboration, we suggested 
that Professor G. R. Morrow of the University of Pennsylvania be associated with 
him in the editorship, bearing editorial responsibility for articles submitted to 
the journal by U.S. authors. We are pleased to report that this suggestion was 
accepted, and that Professor Morrow has already been acting in this capacity. 
He informs us that three substantial papers by American contributors have been 
already accepted, and will be printed in the first two issues of the Archiv. 
Members of the A.P.A. who would like to submit papers to the Archiv should 
send them directly to Professor Morrow. 

As we stated in our last report, Professors E. W. Strong (University of 
California at Berkeley)) and John Goheen (Stanford) had expressed an interest 
in establishing in their area a journal devoted to the history of philosophy. They 
are still working towards this end. Their own universities have not as yet been 
able to provide the whole of the required subsidy, and they are seeking to enlist 
further support from other institutions. The committee wishes to reaffirm con- 
fidence in their efforts and express the hope that they may meet with success. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Grecory Viastos, Chairman 
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WESTERN DIVISION 


New ty Evecrep Orricers ror 1960-1961 


President—Arthur Campbell Garnett 
Vice-President—Charles L. Stevenson 
Secretary-Treasurer—Morris T. Keeton 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Julius R. Weinberg (1961), 
W. Donald Oliver (1962), and Robert J. Henle (1963). 


Orricers For 1959-1960 


President—Van Meter Ames 
Vice-President—Arthur Campbell Garnett 
Secretary-Treasurer—Morris T. Keeton 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Warner A. Wick (1960), 
Julius R. Weinberg (1961), and W. Donald Oliver (1962). 


PRoGRAM 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held May 5-7, 1960, at Loyola University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy presented the follow- 
ing program the morning of May 5, preceding the opening sessions of the 
Western Division: 


Lewis E. Hahn, Washington University, Chairman 
THE THEMATIC APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. Carlton 
W. Berenda, The University of Oklahoma 
Discussion by James S. Fulton, The Rice Institute 
DEWEY’S THEORY OF INQUIRY AND THE TEACHING OF LOGIC. 
S. Morris Eames, Washington University 
Discussion by Irving M. Copi, The University of Michigan 
TEACHING THE HUMANITIES ON TELEVISION. Hubert G. Alexander, 
The University of New Mexico 
Discussion by Robert J. Henle, St. Louis University 
REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY IN EDUCATION OF 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. Robert G. 
Turnbull, State University of Iowa, Chairman 
Panel discussion by members of the Committee followed by discussion from 
the floor 


BRIEF BUSINESS MEETING 
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The following program of the Western Division was presented: 


Thursday, May 5, 1960 


(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: ETHICS, METAPHYSICS, AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. Wayne 
Leys, Roosevelt University, Chairman 
Campbell Crockett, The University of Cincinnati 
Abraham Kaplan, The University of California, Los Angeles 
Asher Moore, Northwestern University 
Symposium: POSITIVISM OF THE FOURTEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES. Walter Gotshalk, The University of Illinois, Chairman 
Julius Weinberg, The University of Wisconsin 
Robert Turnbull, The State University of Iowa 
Alan Gewirth, The University of Chicago 
INFERENCE AND CASUALTY. William Hay, The University of Wisconsin, 
Chairman 
The Concept of Cause—An Empiricist Problem 
Elizabeth Ramsden Eames, Washington University 
Discussion by Charles Mason Meyers, Northern Illinois University 
Pragmatism and Rationality 
Harry G. Frankfurt, Ohio State University 
Discussion by David R. Luce, The University of Minnesota 
The Inadmissibility of Quantifying Inductive Generalizations 
John O. Nelson, The University of Colorado 
Discussion by Lewis K. Zerby, Michigan State University 
AESTHETICS. Bertram Morris, The University of Colorado, Chairman 
The Functions of Philosophical Aesthetics 
Bernard Harrison, The University of Michigan 
Discussion by Robert Rosthal, Ohio State University 
“Uniqueness” 
Mary Mothersill, The University of Chicago 
Discussion by Martin Eshleman, Carleton College 
Fiction 
Joseph Margolis, The University of Cincinnati 
Discussion by Elizabeth Maccia, Marietta College 
TEA. The Illinois Club Lounge 
Reception by Dean R. W. Mulligan 


(Evening) 


ANNUAL DINNER. Toastmaster: Arthur Campbell Garnett, The University of 
Wisconsin 
Words of Welcome: Dean R. W. Mulligan 
Presidential Address: ZEN TO MEAD 
Van Meter Ames, President of the Division 
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Friday, May 6, 1960 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY: I. Lewis E. Hahn, Washington Uni- 
versity, Chairman 
Kant’s Ethics: Universality and the Inclinations 
Dwight Van de Vate, The University of Mississippi 
Discussion by William Sacksteder, The University of Colorado 
“Alienation” and History in the Early Marx 
Loyd D. Easton, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Discussion by Herbert Lamm, The University of Chicago 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Leo Ward, The University of Notre 

Dame, Chairman 

Being and Tragedy 
Robert W. Hall, The University of Vermont 
Discussion by William Earle, Northwestern University 

Phaedo, 106A-106E 
David S. Scarrow, Smith College 
Discussion by Stuart MacClintock, Indiana University 


THE LANGUAGE OF ETHICS. George Nakhnikian, Wayne State University, 

Chairman 

Primary and Secondary Uses of Moral Language 
Nicholas G. Fotion, Cole College 
Discussion by Cornelius Golightly, The University of Wisconsin 

The Refutation of Naturalism in Moore and Hare 
Roger Hancock, The University of Chicago 
Discussion by James Carney, Kenyon College 


ETHICS. Carroll D. Hildebrand, DePauw University, Chairman 
Freedom and Causation 
Robert E. Dewey, The University of Nebraska 
Discussion by Theodore Waldman, The State University of Iowa 
Rules and the Utilitarian Rule 
Arnold S. Kaufman, The University of Michigan 
Discussion by Roger Buck, Oberlin College 


(Afternoon Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE PHILOSOPHER 
AS PHILOSOPHER. R. W. Mulligan, Loyola University, Chairman 
George Geiger, Antioch College 
Arthur Murphy, The University of Texas 
Frank Knight, The University of Chicago 


Symposium: MUST ORDINARY LANGUAGE BE REFORMED FOR PHILO- 
SOPHIC PURPOSES? Everett Nelson, Ohio State University, Chairman 
Grover Maxwell and Herbert Feigl, The University of Minnesota 
O. K. Bouwsma, The University of Nebraska 
Manley Thompson, The University of Chicago 
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HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY: II. Frederick Will, The University of 
Illinois, Chairman 
Berkeley’s Nominalism 
John W. Davis, The University of Western Ontario 
Discussion by Leonard Linsky, The University of Illinois 
Vindication of Hume 
Farhang Zabeeh, The University of North Dakota 
Discussion by José Benardete, Kansas State College 
James and Clifford on “The Will to Believe” 
George I. Mavrodes, The University of Michigan 
Discussion by Jerome B. Schneewind, The University of Chicago 


LOGIC. Virgil C. Aldrich, Kenyon College, Chairman 

Notes on a System of Natural Deduction 

Leo Simons, The University of Tennessee 

Discussion by Atwell R. Turquette, The University of Illinois 
The Fallacy of Composition 

William Rowe, The University of Michigan 

Discussion by Charles Caton, The University of Illinois 
Elementarism, Independence, and Ontology 

Herbert Hochberg, Northwestern University 

Discussion by Henry Veatch, Indiana University 


(Evening) 
ANNUAL SMOKER 


Saturday, May 7, 1960 
(Morning Concurrent Sessions) 


Symposium: REASONS IN AESTHETICS. Van Meter Ames, The University 
of Cincinnati, Chairman 
Charles Stevenson, The University of Michigan 
Douglas Morgan, The University of Texas 
Manuel Bilsky, Roosevelt University 
Symposium: IS TILLICH AN ATHEIST? Robert Browning, Northwestern 
University, Chairman 
Paul L. Holmer, The University of Minnesota 
Charles Hartshorne, Emory University 
Marvin Fox, Ohio State University 
ORDINARY LANGUAGE PHILOSOPHY. May Brodbeck, The University of 
Minnesota, Chairman 
On “Inadequate” Definitions 
Donald Loftsgordon, Lake Forest College 
Discussion by Kurt Baier, Canberra University 
Malcolm, Moore, and Ordinary Language 
E. D. Klemke, DePauw University 
Discussion by W. Donald Oliver, The University of Missouri 
Remembering One’s Dreams 
V. C. Chappell, The University of Chicago 
Discussion by Roland Workman, The University of Cincinnati 
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The annual business meeting was called to order at 10:45 a.m. on May 6, 


President Ames presiding. 


It was moved by William Hay, seconded by Lewis Hahn, and passed 


unanimously that the minutes of the fifty-seventh annual meeting be approved 
as printed in the Proceedings. 


The President called for the Treasurer’s Report, and the following report 


was distributed to members: 


TREASURER'’S REPORT 
May 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960 
I. Regular Report 


A. Receipts: 


Balance on hand from April 30, 1959......................... $ 681.84 
Dues collected May 1, 1959 to April 30, 1960.................. 2,415.00 
Toray $3,264.60 
B. Disbursements: 

Closing Expenses, 1959 Annual Meeting...................... $ 96.43 

Credit to disbursements, from GA H5833........... 39.75 
Proceedings, Information Service, National and International Dues 1,172.40 
Totat DispursEMENTS $2,482.66 


II. Report on funds received for disbursement by the Commit- 
tee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy—Rockefeller 
Foundation Grant GA H5833, on Philosophy and the Public 


Interest 

A. Receipts: 
Balance on hand from April 30, 1959..................... $1,395.37 
Return by Roosevelt University of Unexpended Advance... 148.46* 


Torat Recerts $1,543.83 
*As of May 1, 1959, Roosevelt University held $529.92 of 
unexpended funds of this grant. The unreturned balance of 
$381.46 was disbursed for secretarial and administrative 
expenses. 
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B. Disbursements: 


Secretarial and office 47.75 
Returned to Rockefeller Foundation...................... 214.52 


Totat DispurseMENtTs $1,543.83 
BaLANcE ON Hanp, April 30, $ 0.00 
Account closed. 


III. Report on special fund earmarked for Committee to Ad- 
vance Original Work in Philosophy and constituted origi- 
nally by contributions of members 


A. Receipts: 
Balance on hand from April 30, 1959.................... $ 158.57 
Sales of Philosophy and the Public Interest................ 80.50 


Torat $ 239.07 
B. Disbursements: 
To American Philosophical Association for partial repay- 
Refund by Western Division of 1958-59 bank charges....... 2.43 


Tortat DispursemMents 239.07 
BaLaNnce on Hann, April 30, $ 0.00 


Morris T. Keeton, Treasurer 


Lewis E. Hahn, as Chairman of the Auditing Committee (composed of 
Robert G. Turnbull and himself), reported that the Treasurer’s Report had been 
examined with the bank records and the supporting documentation, and had 
been found correct. It was moved by Campbell Crockett, seconded by William 
Hay, and passed unanimously that the Auditor’s report and the Treasurer’s 
report be accepted. 

A memorial minute was read for Harold T. Houf by Idus Murphree. The 
motion that this minute be printed in the Proceedings was adopted by rising 
vote. 

Wayne A. R. Leys, Chairman of both the divisional and the national Com- 
mittee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy, presented the following report 
of the Divisional Committee: 

The Division’s Committee to Advance Original Work held two brief 
meetings and engaged in some correspondence during the year, with the 
following results: 

1. A final report was made to the Rockefeller Foundation on the Public 
Interest project (GA H5833) and the unexpended balance of $214.52 was 
returned to the Foundation. As of May 1, 1959, the balance on hand 
amounted to $1,925.29. Between May 1 and July 31 payments of $870 
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were made to three individuals, and $840.77 was paid out for secretarial 
and administrative costs. 

There continue to be requests for the printed document issued March 1, 
1959. Proceeds from the sale of the document are being turned over to 
the Divisional Secretary as received. The American Society for Political 
and Legal Philosophy (Charles Hendel, President) will devote its an- 
nual meeting to the question: “How is the Public Interest Determined?” 
This meeting will be held in New York City on September 10 and 11, 
1960. 

2. Several suggestions for cooperative projects have been received, and advice 
on several individual projects has been given. The Committee stands 
ready to confer with any member of the Division who is seeking support 
for a worthy investigation. 

3. The Division’s Committee is authorized to continue until the 1960 meet- 
ing. The Committee recommends that its authorization be continued 
until the 1962 meeting. 

4. The members of the Divisional Committee for the past year were as 
follows: (terms expire at annual meeting named): Charner Perry (1962), 
Lewis Hahn (1960), Wayne Leys (1961), A. C. Garnett (ex officio, 
1961), Van Meter Ames (ex officio, 1960). 

Wayne Leys then presented the report of the national Committee to Advance 

Original Work in Philosophy (published in the Proceedings for 1960). 

It was moved by Wayne Leys, seconded by Douglas Morgan, and passed 
unanimously that the Division’s Committee to Advance Original Work in 
Philosophy be continued until the 1962 meeting. 

Lionel Ruby presented a brief report of the work of the Committee on 
Information Service. 

Virgil Aldrich presented a report of the activity of the Committee on Pub- 
lication. It was moved by him, seconded by Paul Schlipp, and unanimously 
agreed that the Western Division make its usual annual $200.00 contribution 
to the fund for this Committee. 

The Secretary reported for the Executive Committee its appreciation of the 
work: of John McKenney as Editor of the Newsletter. The Executive Committee 
recommended approval of a budget of $350.00 for the Newsletter of 1960-61. 
The recommendation was moved by William Alston, seconded by Campbell 
Crockett, and passed unanimously. 

The Secretary reported the recommendation of the Executive Committee that 
half of the remaining debt of the Western Division to the American Philosophical 
Association’s national treasury be paid this year (1960-61), with the expectation 
that the remaining obligation will then be paid off in 196162. On motion by 
Paul Schilpp, seconded by Douglas Morgan, the recommendation was unani- 
mously approved. 

The Secretary presented, on behalf of the Executive Committee, nominations 
of new members. There was a request from the floor to make additional nomi- 
nations. The Secretary explained the accepted procedure of having nominations 
in writing with two sponsoring signatures in time for the Executive Committee 
to evaluate the nominees’ qualifications. After discussion, it was moved by 
Lucius Garvin, seconded by Laurence LaFleur, and passed that those nominated 
by the Executive Committee to full membership be elected and that the persons 
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nominated from the floor be elected if found qualified by the Executive Com- 
mittee. On motion by Arthur C. Garnett, seconded by Leo Ward, the resolution 
was passed that the Division not accept nominations for membership from the 
floor in the future. Nominees for associate membership (motion by Irving Copi, 
seconded by Douglas Morgan) and for advancement from associate membership 
to full membership (motion by Douglas Morgan, seconded by William Alston) 
were then elected. Elected were: 

Furr Memsers: George Axtelle, Louis A. Barth, Carlton H. Bowyer, James 
D. Carney, Edward B. Costello, Antonio S$. Cua, Thomas E. Devitt, Richard T. 
DeGeorge, W. D. Falk, Charles Fay, Nicholas G. Fotion, Harry Frankfurt, 
Herbert M. Garelick, J. Newton Garver, C. Edgar Goyette, Jr., Lawrence H. 
Hackstaff, H. Arnold Holtz, J. Prescott Johnson, Donald R. Keyworth, Hellmuth 
J. Kornmueller, Charles Landesman, Jr., Grover E. Maxwell, Henry Moulds, 
Charles Mason Myers, Raymond J. Negar, F. X. James Owens, Alvin C. 
Plantinga, Ralph L. Ruhlen, James F. Sheridan, Vito F. Sinisi, Benjamin R. 
Tilghman, Nicholas Walterstorff, Rollin W. Workman. 

Associate Mempers: Sydney Allen, Bruce Arthur Aune, William H. Capitan, 
Paul D. Carter, Jude P. Dougherty, Ronald J. Glossop, George E. LeMere, 
Kenneth R. Merrill, John C. Osoinach, William G. Sturm, Candido P. Zanoni. 

ADVANCED FROM AsSOCIATE TO FuLt MemBersHips: Kenneth C. Bailey, John 
W. Davis, J. Otis Erwin, Robert Fichter, Thomas P. Hardeman, Carl R. Haus- 
man, F. Torrens Hecht, Harold J. Johnson, Elmer D. Klemke, Charles Magel, 
Franklin M. Mangrum, J. Sayer Minas, Robert T. Sandin, Lawrence Henry 
Starkey, Stanley C. Tillman, Robert S. Trotter. 

D. W. Gotshalk reported that Stephen C. Pepper will give the next Carus 
Lectures in December, 1961, at the meeting of the Pacific Division. He also 
announced that Dr. Eugene Freeman is now Managing Editor of the Open 
Court Publishing Company, and that all of the Carus Lectures volumes are now 
in print, with George Allen Unwin providing for their availability in Great 
Britain. 

It was moved, seconded, and passed unanimously to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Program Committee and the Executive Committee that an 
invitation be extended to the Peirce Society to meet with the Western Division 
in 1961. 

The Chair introduced Abraham Kaplan of the Pacific Division who, on 
behalf of Donald Davidson, Secretary of that Division, presented the proposal 
of that division that there be a national meeting of the Association, possibly at 
Santa Fe, in December, 1961. After discussion it was moved by Campbell 
Crockett, seconded by Douglas Morgan, that the Division will gladly accept the 
invitation to a national gathering of the Association in December, 1961, if the 
Eastern Division concurs. It was moved by William Hay, seconded by Marcus 
Singer, and passed that the preceding motion be amended to provide that the 
Western Division’s regular meetings for 1961 and 1962 be not skipped. The 
amended motion was then passed. 

Donald Oliver reported for the Executive Committee its recommendation 
that the Division accept the invitation of St. Louis University and that the next 
annual meeting be held in St. Louis. Question was raised whether our policy 
against holding our meeting where racial discrimination in housing is prac- 
ticed could be observed in St. Louis. Lewis Hahn reported that our earlier meet- 
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ing with Washington University had been the first in which non-discriminatory 
housing had been available in St. Louis and that this non-discriminatory policy 
has subsequently been followed with other groups. On motion by W. D. Oliver, 
seconded by Virgil Hinshaw, the Division voted to accept with appreciation the 
invitation to meet in St. Louis in 1961 with St. Louis University acting as host 
institution. 

William S. Kraemer reported that the American Association of University 
Professors has taken over the costs of the Supreme Court test in the academic 
freedom cases at the University of Arkansas. He also reported that the Alexander 
Meiklejohn Award had been given to the Dean of the Liberal Arts College at 
Fayetteville in recognition of his efforts on behalf of academic freedom in these 
cases. 

Charner Perry presented the report of the Nominating Committee (com- 
posed of O. K. Bouwsma, Irving M. Copi, Asher M. Moore, Everett J. Nelson, 
the Secretary of the Division, and the Chairman). Charles L. Stevenson and 
Herbert Feig! were nominated for Vice-President, Morris Keeton for Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Robert J. Henle for new member of the Executive Committee. 
No further nominations were made from the floor. It was moved by Paul 
Schilpp, seconded by Irving Copi, and passed that a white ballot be cast for 
the nominee for Secretary-Treasurer and the nominee for the Executive Com- 
mittee. Tellers Virgil Aldrich, William Hay, and Ray Lepley reported Charles 
L. Stevenson elected Vice-President for 1960-61. 

President-elect Arthur Garnett announced that the Program Committee for 
1960-61 would consist of Everett Nelson, Chairman, Robert Turnbull, and the 
Secretary of the Division. 

The Secretary summarized for information of the membership the actions 
taken during the year by the Board of Officers. Board motion 60-3 proposing 
a change in the Association’s membership status in the International Federation 
of Philosophical Societies was stated and explained. After discussion, it was 
moved by Lucius Garvin, seconded by Paul Schilpp, and passed that the Execu- 
tive Committee be authorized to act for the Western Division on this matter 
when it is ready for decision. 

Warner Wick presented the following resolution which was greeted with 
applause and unanimously passed: To Loyola University in its tower of learning 
where tea can become sherry by at least the appearance of transsubstantiation, 
and where philosophy flourishes with grace; and to Father Mulligan whose 
genial efforts have so effectively contributed to our entertainment and comfort, 
the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association wishes to ex- 
press its hearty thanks for the hospitality we have enjoyed at this 1960 meeting. 

The meeting than adjourned. 


Morris Keeton, Secretary-Treasurer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE WESTERN Division 


I. Regular Report 
A. Receipts: 


Dues received May to fume 30. 253.50 


Totat Receipts $1,035.44 


B. Disbursements: 


Smoker and Dinner, Annual Meeting......................... 120.00 
Postage, telephone, and telegraph....................20..0.00.. 53.71 
Supplies, mimeographing, addressograph services............... 46.74 


Totat DispursEMENTS $ 448.34 
BALANCE ON Hann, June 30, $ 587.10 


II. Report on special fund earmarked for Committee to Ad- 
vance Original Work in Philosophy and constituted originally 
by contributions of members 
A. Receipts: 
Balance on hand, April 30, 1960... $ 
Sales of Philosophy and the Public Interest................0..... 


B. Disbursements: 


0.00 
1.80 


1.80 


1.80 


Report ON SPECIAL Funp For DisBURSEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY 


IN EDUCATION, OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


A. Receipts: 


$ 948.52 


(at Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio, in the name 
of the Treasurer of the Western Division, Morris T. 


Keeton) 
B. Disbursements: 
Printing reports in 1959 Proceedings.................... 300.00 
Reprints and mailing of above reports................... 314.95 


Meeting of the Committee on Philosophy in Education... 20.00 


DispurseMENTs $ 643.95 


BaLance oN Hanp, June 30, 1960 (at Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, in the name of the Treasurer of the Western 


Morris T. KEETON 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


Newty Exvecrep OrFicers FoR THE YEAR 1959-60 


President—Barnett Savery 
Vice-President—Paul Wienpahl 
Secretary-Treasurer—Donald Davidson 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Ian McGreal (1961), Avrum 
Stroll (1961), Benson Mates (1962), and Philip Merlan (ex officio). 


OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 1958-59 


President—Philip Merlan 
Vice-President—Alburey Castell 
Secretary-Treasurer—Donald Davidson 


Executive Committee—The foregoing officers and Ian McGreal (1961), Avrum 
Stroll (1961), Benson Mates (1962), and Abraham Kaplan (ex officio). 


ProGRAM 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at the University of California at Santa 
Barbara, Goleta, California, December 28, 29, 30, 1959. The following program 
was presented: 


Monday, December 28 
(Concurrent Sessions) 


Section A. Chairman, Paul Dietrichson 
Willing, A. I. Melden 
Moral Rules and the Identification of Actions, Peter Radcliff 
Causation, Wallace I. Matson 
On Seeing Things, Robert J. Fogelin 
Section B. Chairman, William D. Zarecor 
On the Meaninglessness of Philosophical Questions, Paul Wienpahl 
Faith and Reason: A Tillichian Reappraisal, Donald A. Wells 
The Ontological Argument and the Concepts of Completeness and Selection, 
Leslie Armour 
Whitehead and Wittgenstein—Speculation and Analysis, Francis Seaman 


Tuesday Morning, December 29 


CARNAP’S VIEWS ON THEORETICAL CONCEPTS IN SCIENCE. Chair- 
man, Abraham Kaplan 
Foundations of Subjective Probability, Patrick Suppes 
Significance and Analyticity, David Kaplan 
On Theoretical Concepts in Science, Rudolf Carnap 
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Tuesday Afternoon, December 29 
PROBABILITY AND POSSIBILITY. Chairman, Philip Merlan 
A Semantic Aspect of Induction, Hermann Schott 
On the Paradox of Ideal Evidence, Richard Jeffrey 
A Paradox Regained, Richard Montagne and David Kaplan 
Tuesday Evening, December 29 
The Presidential Address: Existentialism’s Third Way, Philip Merlan 
Wednesday Morning, December 30 


A Report on Teaching Philosophy on Television, W. B. Uphold 
- (Concurrent Sessions) 


Section A. Chairman, Philip Bashor 
Two Philosophies of Historical Crisis: Marx and the Hammonds, Melvin 
Rader 
A Question of Consistency in Spinoza’s Theory of Attribute, Substance and 
Mode, Celestine J. Sullivan 
Rethinking, George M. Hall 
Section B. Chairman, S. C. Pepper 
Foundations of the Logic of Questions, David Harrah 
What Should We Say?, Herman Tennessen 
Some Difficulties with the Concept of Experience, Peter Koestenbaum 
The annual business meeting of the Pacific Division was held on December 
30 at 9:00 a.m., President Philip Merlan presiding. 
It was voted that the minutes of the thirty-second annual business meeting 
as printed on page 186 of Proceedings and Addresses of the American Philo- 
sophical Association 1958-59 be approved. 


The following report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and approved: 


FInaNCIAL STATEMENT: July 1, 1959 to December 26, 1959 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, July 1, 
Membership dues 
Rebate from sale of Proceedings. ..... 
$1,026.78 
Expenditures: 
Office Expenses (postage, stationery, addressograph plates) $ 55.41 
118.41 
Balance on hand, December 26, 1959... $ 908.37 


Donatp Davinson, Secretary-Treasurer 


This statement has been audited and certified to be correct by John Goheen. 
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A motion that memorial minutes for Alfred G. Fisk by Arthur Bierman 
and Jordan Churchill be printed in the Proceedings and that a letter of condolence 
be sent to the widow of Arthur Pap was adopted by rising vote. 

The Nominating Committee (consisting of the Executive Committee) pre- 
sented the following nominations: For President, Barnett Savery; for Vice-Presi- 
dent, Paul Wienpahl; Abraham Kaplan as Representative of the Pacific Division 
on the National Board of Officers (1962). There being no other nominations, 
the foregoing slate was elected unanimously. 

The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following nominees be elected to full membership: Leslie Armour, 
Glen Johnson, George Kerner, John King-Farlow, Warren J. Mullins, Elizabeth 
Wolgast, Herman Tennessen, James B. Wilson, Herbert Schneider, James Oliver, 
Peter Anton, William Alamshah, James Feibleman, Robert Cunningham. 

The following nominees be elected to associate membership: John Lawry, 
Paul Martinson, Sue Larson, Pierre Grimes, Frank Ficarra, Doris Etemad, Joseph 
Cowan, Robert Anderson. 

That the following be transferred from associate to full membership: John 
Dutton, George T. Dickie. 

That the annual dues in the Pacific Division be increased to $5.00. 

That the 1960 meeting of the Pacific Division be held at San Francisco State 
College, on December 27, 28, 29. 

Professor John Linnell gave a brief report on the work of the Committee 
on Information Service. 

A letter from Lucius Garvin was read announcing the procedure for appli- 
cations for ACLS travel grants, and giving a brief explanation of the nature and 
function of the Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy. 

It was announced that members who wish to subscribe to The Philosophers 
Newsletter may do so by sending one dollar to Professor Morris Keeton at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

By unanimous vote the administration and the Department of Philosophy 
of the University of California, Santa Barbara, were thanked for the generous 
and warm hospitality extended to the Pacific Division on the occasion of its 
33rd anual meeting. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE PaciFic Division 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT: JULY 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, July 1, 1959......................45. $345.15 
Rebate from sales of Proceedings................0..4.. 61.63 
$1,269.22 
Expenditures: 
Expenses, Secretary-Treasurer 18.75 
Program, 1959 Annual Meeting........................ 48.15 
Additional Expenses, Annual Meeting.................. 50.00 
National Committee on Information Service............ 52.80 
767.05 
Balance on hand, June 30, 1960...........0.0.0.000.0000..... $ 502.17 


Donatp Davinson, Secretary-Treasurer 
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ALFRED G. FISK 


Alfred G. Fisk was born in San Francisco, California, March 22, 1905, and 
died in San Francisco, April 7, 1959. Although he was born and died in this city, 
the intervening years were marked by extensive world travel, undertaken to 
inform himself and to educate others. The information he gathered he dissemi- 
nated widely by lecturing, by a weekly radio commentary, and by guest appear- 
ances on television. Typically, his factual material was put to moral use, bearing 
chiefly on two themes: world peace and the unity of mankind. 

Professor Fisk was educated for his Bachelor’s degree at Occidental College, 
where he was Phi Beta Kappa; he attended Princeton Theological Seminary in 
1925-26; his Bachelor of Divinity degree was earned cum laude in 1928 from 
Union Theological Seminary; in that year he went to Scotland where he studied 
for his Ph.D., receiving that degree from the University of Edinburgh in 1930. 

In 1930 Alfred Fisk married Eleanor Adams Millard, a daughter of mis- 
sionaries, and began his career as a minister, serving the Portalhurst Presbyterian 
Church in San Francisco from 1930 until 1935. His teaching career started in the 
midst of his ministerial duties; he was appointed to teach philosophy at San 
Francisco State College in 1932, and he was Professor and Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy there at the time of his death. From 1941-43, because 
of a war-time shortage of ministers, he again performed a double role, serving 
the Howard Presbyterian Church in San Francisco. At the end of that period, 
he, with Howard Thurman, founded a new church dedicated to racial integra- 
tion, the Fellowship Church of all Peoples. Professor Fisk was recognized and 
honored by countless members of minority races as a fearless and active cham- 
pion of the moral need for the unity of mankind. His interest never flagged, 
and in the fall semester of 1952 he went with his wife and daughter Ellen on a 
lecture tour of India at his own expense. Of that trip, Mr. Paul C. Sherbert, the 
American Consul in Madras, wrote in part as follows: 


“Dr. Fisk’s lectures have been received with enthusiasm everywhere. He 
has . . . the great advantage of being able to speak his mind forthrightly as 
a private American citizen, without the fear that it may be taken as official 
policy. His rapport with Indian youth is quite uncommon. He knows they 
need his understanding, and he is able silently to communicate his under- 
standing of their problems.” 


Although Professor Fisk was a Christian, he was not a dogmatist; his double 
role as minister and teacher of philosophy enabled him to be an effective agent 
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in the development of a more philosophical education for pre-ministerial students. 
He often expressed his concern about the educational level of the ministry. His 
double role was reflected in his teaching, where he achieved marked success, 
and in his book, The Search for Life’s Meaning; his principal philosophical 
concern was the relation between theism and science. This book, however, is not 
an accurate reflection of the range of ideas he entertained. For example, in dis- 
cussing his approaching death he remarked that he considered Stoicism as much 
an aid as Christianity in meeting death. Although in great pain, Alfred Fisk 
continued his teaching and lecturing until he was unable to move about. It 
was characteristic of his fortitude and devotion to duty; he was as near being a 
personification of the Kantian man of duty as anyone we have known. He lived 
a life forthright to duty; he died, after a prolonged and excruciatingly painful 
illness, without complaint. 

ARTHUR BIERMAN 

JorpAN CHURCHILL 


HORACE T. HOUF 


Dr. Horace T. Houf, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at Ohio University, 
died in the summer of 1959. He had been active for many years in the academic 
profession and had seen as many sides of academic life as any man is likely to see. 

Dr. Houf had studied as an undergraduate at Westminster College, and 
held advanced degrees from Crozer Theological Seminary and the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was Professor of Philosophy for twenty-seven years at Ohio 
University and Chairman of his department for eighteen. He came to Ohio 
University from Rio Grande College, where he had been president. From 1922 
to 1941 he was a trustee of Denison University, where he had also taught. 

He had been president of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 

His life and teaching were full, for he had many interests and was an 
energetic man. He could draw on wide resources in the classroom, and he liked 
to teach of first and last things, for these were uppermost in his mind. 

Many will remember his work outside the classroom and his eagerness to 
serve, since he filled many needs and much was asked of him. No memorial to 
Dr. Houf should omit recognition of his activity as a citizen. He was proudly 
partisan in good causes, and the political arena was a favorite fighting ground. 

Dr. Houf’s death takes from us a dedicated man who gave himself gener- 
ously to his university, to his students, and to the community. 


Ipus MurPHREE 


JOHN W. McCartuy 


John W. McCarthy, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Pittsburgh 
since 1953, died unexpectedly, at the age of 47, on August 19, 1959. Prior to his 
coming to Pittsburgh, he was Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the 
department at the University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Dr. McCarthy received his Bachelor of Arts degree from Harvard University 
in 1934; the Master of Education from Temple University in 1939; the Bachelor 
of Divinity from Union Theological Seminary, New York, in 1944; and his 
Doctor of Philosophy from Columbia University in 1947. 
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In 1947-48 he was Instructor at Columbia University. The following year he 
was Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Temple. University. After being at the 
University of Louisville from 1949-53, he came to the University of Pittsburgh. 

An accomplished musician, he served as church organist during his "teens 
and in the meantime wrote numerous compositions for the organ and for the 
piano. He was directed, however, into the path of philosophy, rather than music, 
as a result of the appreciation of his ability by Alfred North Whitehead, his 
teacher at Harvard. 

Professor McCarthy was the author of the book, The Naturalism of Samuel 
Alexander (1947), and of several articles in scholarly publications. 

His abilities were recognized at the University of Pittsburgh when he was 
appointed to various important committees. During his tenure at the University 
of Pittsburgh, he was also the founder and leader of the Inter-professional 
Seminar. This group, meeting weekly for professional and philosophical dis- 
cussions, consists of faculty members and of selected students from the Schools 
of Medicine and Law and the Graduate School of Social Work. 

In 1956-57 Professor McCarthy served as President of the Western Pennsy]- 
vania Philosophical Society. 

His untimely death deprived the University of Pittsburgh of a highly re- 
spected teacher and the community of philosophers of a scholar of promise. 


ARTHUR KANNWISHER 


HELEN HUSS PARKHURST 


Helen Huss Parkhurst, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Barnard College, 
died on April 14, 1959, in New York, her native city. 

Already marked by academic honors, Helen Parkhurst joined the faculty of 
Barnard in 1917. Her degrees, undergraduate and graduate, were from Bryn 
Mawr where she had held a resident fellowship. Recognizing her promise, her 
alma mater had sent her as visiting fellow to Cambridge. Her dominant interest 
in philosophy was esthetics. During her long teaching career at Barnard, where 
she was the colleague of William Pepperell Montague, she contributed to the 
philosophy of art two distinguished books—Beauty and Cathedral. As Guggen- 
heim fellow, she travelled to the Far East where a dream, long held by her, 
was realized: she stood before the ancient shrine of Borobudur; she looked on 
the mystery of Angkor Vat. 

To her, art was a bridge across cultures, the only activity of the human 
spirit that spoke a truly universal language. Only in the images of art, she be- 
lieved, did man succeed in answering the challenge of death. To her the highest 
life was that of the creative imagination, embracing in its ken not only the 
actual, but all possible realities: theorems undemonstrated by mathematicians, 
philosophies excogitated by no earthly thinker, beauties not yet embodied in any 
mortal image. Her ambition was that of Flaubert’s Chimera “to seek new frag- 
rances, ampler blossoms, untried pleasures.” 

Philosophy was very dear to Helen Parkhurst; she loved her subject with 
all the strength of a spirit unyielding and intense. That is one reason why, by 
her death, we have lost more than a dedicated scholar, more than a generous 
teacher. 

J. G. Brennan 
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RUSSELL W. STINE 


The Reverend Dr. Russell W. Stine, a Lutheran pastor and Professor of 
Philosophy for more than thirty years at Muhlenberg College, died of cancer on 
June 2, 1958 at the age of 58. He is survived by his wife, the former Ursula 
Long, two daughters, and a son, William, who is a graduate student in phi- 
losophy at Harvard University. 

Dr. Stine was once heard to describe himself as “‘a slave of Christ.” As a 
Christian teacher of philosophy and more particularly as a teacher of a Christian 
philosophy, he markedly influenced many of his students, especially those who 
later entered the ministry. He would gladly and without shame or cant have 
repeated the words of Bernard of Clairvaux, “Mea philosophia est Jesus Christus 
et Jesus crucifixus.” The main areas of his technical interest and competence 
were Augustine, Kant, and the German transcendentalists. His doctoral disserta- 
tion, written under the guidance of the late E. A. Singer, Jr. of the University 
of Pennsylvania, was “The Doctrine of God in the Philosophy of Fichte.” 

Dr. Stine was short in stature, slow and quiet in speech, and invariably 
optimistic. Though of an ironic disposition, he was never loath to take up the 
cudgels against naturalists and existentialists, and allowed himself a modicum 
of passion in controversy. He was friendly and accessible to all. Twice monthly, 
25 or 30 students and colleagues, including publicans and sinners, foregathered 
at his home for a paper and discussion. This multitude was later fed not by 
miraculous means, but by the professor’s. Dr. Stine’s hospitality was not the 
usual “good fellowship” but an expression of his overriding Fichtean vocation 
to win able young men for the Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Stine frequently preached in and around Allentown, Pennsylvania and 
performed many civic good works. He was also the founder and perennial guid- 
ing spirit of Alpha Kappa Alpha, an honorary fraternity in philosophy with 
some ten chapters. 

Georce A. CLARK 
Georce K. Srropacu 


GREGORY DEXTER WALCOTT 


Gregory Dexter Walcott was born in Lincoln, Rhode Island, August 29, 
1869 and died March 20, 1959 in New York City. He was the son of Charles 
Stuart and Mary Catherine (Leary) Walcott; and was a collateral descendant 
of Roger Williams. His education began in a one-room country school and was 
interrupted when at the age of fourteen he had to become self-supporting. He 
worked in a cotton mill, in a town library, and later earned his way at Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Academy, where he was the Bucknell Scholar for three years, 
graduating in 1893. 

In 1897 he received the A.B. (Phi Beta Kappa) from Brown University; and 
two years later the Master of Arts degree from Columbia University and in 
1900 the Bachelor of Divinity from Union Theological Seminary. He received 
his Ph.D. from Columbia in 1904. Upon graduation from Union Theological 
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Seminary, he was awarded a Fellowship for study abroad. In the years 1900 and 
1901, he studied at the University of Bonn, under Bruno Erdmann, and at the 
University of Berlin under Friedrich Paulsen. In 1902-03 he was Assistant Min- 
ister in the Congregational Church in Providence, Rhode Island; 1903-04, he 
was Acting Minister in the Sayles Memorial Congregational Church, Saylesville, 
Rhode Island; 1904-05, he was Professor of Greek and Latin at Blackburn 
College, Carlinville, Illinois. 

In his class in Greek, he had an attractive young girl, Helen Steward by 
name, who became his wife in 1944. 1905-07, he was Dean of Blackburn College. 
1907-21 he was Professor of Philosophy and Psychology at Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1917 he was on leave of absence and spent the year in 
China, teaching psychology and ethics at Tsing Hua College, Peking. Two of 
his students came to the United States to complete their education here, receiving 
their doctoral degrees from Harvard. From 1921 to 1928, he was Professor of 
Philosophy at Hamline University. In 1928 he came to Long Island University 
as Professor of Philosophy and was with Long Island University until his retire- 
ment in 1954. In 1958 Long Island University conferred the D. Litt. upon him. 

Professor Walcott had a special interest in the sciences. He felt that teachers 
and students should be more familiar with our scientific heritage; hence, his 
first and required course in Philosophy at Long Island University dealt with 
the essentials of Astronomy, Physics, Geology, Chemistry, Biology, etc. It took 
patience and much effort on his part to induce outstanding scholars in the 
different sciences to take over the responsibility of gathering source material in 
their special fields for use by non-specialists. But he did interest some scientists 
and also some Learned Societies in the project. The result was that in 1929 the 
first book, A Source Book on Astronomy, was edited by Professor Harlow 
Shapley and Helen E. Howarth. In the same year also A Source Book in Mathe- 
matics by David Eugene Smith appeared. In 1935 A Source Book in Physics 
by W. F. Magie was published. In 1939 A Source Book in Geology by Kirtley 
F. Mather and Shirley L. Mason appeared. A Source Book in Greek Science by 
Morris R. Cohen and I. E. Drabkin was added to the series in 1948. In 1951 
A Source Book in Animal Biology by Thomas S. Hall was published. A Source 
Book in Chemistry by Henry M. Leister and Herbert S. Klickstein was pub- 
lished in 1952. In 1956 Harvard University Press took over the series of these 
books. At the time of Professor Walcott’s death, March 20, 1959, the following 
volumes were in preparation: 4 Source Book in Botany; A Source Book in 
Ancient and Medieval Science; and A Source Book in Twentieth Century 
Astronomy, 1900-1950. 
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